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The right answer 



D avid Cameron might not be remem- 
bered as the best prime minister in 
modern British history but he will 
probably be remembered as the luckiest. 
Jeremy Corbyn’s election as leader of the 
Labour party is proving worse — or, for the 
Tories, better — than anyone could have 
imagined. His wrecking ball is busy destroy- 
ing everything that was built by Labour’s 
modernisers. He does not lack authenticity, 
belief and passion — but his beliefs are ones 
which would be more at home in a 1920s 
plenary meeting of the Moscow Soviet than 
in contemporary British living rooms. 

As James Forsyth reveals on page 12, 
the Chancellor sees Corbyn’s leadership as 
a chance to further blacken Labour’s name. 
The Prime Minister, for his part, released a 
statement informing voters that Labour ‘is 
now a threat to our national security, our 
economic security and your family’s security’ 
But now is not the time to bash Labour. 
Now is the time to make a full, comprehen- 
sive and open offer to wavering Labour vot- 
ers. If Marks & Spencer were to suffer a crisis, 
its rivals would try to steal its customers rath- 
er than releasing ads saying that M&S was 
always rubbish. If a newspaper folds, others 
lose no time in trying their hardest to pick 
up any stray readers. So where are the Tory 
efforts to appeal to the many Labour voters? 
Many on the left will be inclined to resign 
now, for the reasons that Nick Cohen out- 
lines on page 14. 

Midway through the election campaign, 
Lynton Crosby intervened to stop Tory can- 
didates attacking Liberal Democrat MPs. 
It was time to make overtures to Lib Dem 
voters, he thought. Tory activists were told 
to forget how much they personally dislike 
Vince Cable and instead be nice about him, 
and explain why Conservatism is the better 



option. His seat fell to the Tories, along with 
the seats of 26 other Lib Dem MPs. The love- 
bombing worked. 

The same tactic can be applied now 
to Labour. Polls show that at least half of 
Labour voters hold views that appal Jeremy 
Corbyn: they support the welfare cap, which 
he wants to abolish, they want to relax the 
top rate of tax. Two thirds of them are pre- 
pared to sing the national anthem, which 
Corbyn wasn’t when he attended a Battle of 
Britain anniversary service. As a republican, 
he says he cannot sing ‘God Save the Queen’ 
with good conscience. He may be applauded 
for this in Islington but not by wider Labour 
party members. Such incidents stick in the 

The Conservatives are the 
only party keen to confront 
poverty in all of its dimensions 

mind more than any policy: it is 34 years 
since Michael Foot wore what looked like a 
donkey jacket on Remembrance Sunday at 
the Cenotaph, and that is not forgotten. 

So if Labour voters take a second look at 
the Tories, what should they see? This ques- 
tion ought to dominate the preparations 
for the Conservative party conference next 
month. The Prime Minister can talk about 
how inequality and child poverty have both 
fallen under his time in Downing Street. 
Rather than be a ‘poverty denier’, as Corbyn 
absurdly claims, Cameron wants to improve 
the ways governments approach the issue. 
He is pushing through reforms that will 
tackle drug dependence, personal debt, edu- 
cational failure and the other curses which 
stymie life chances. The Conservatives are 
the only party keen to recognise — and con- 
front — poverty in all its dimensions. 

Theresa May, the Home Secretary, should 



discuss the progress she has made in combat- 
ing modern slavery, and her attempts to pre- 
vent the police from unfairly stopping and 
searching ethnic minorities. 

Nicky Morgan, the Education Secretary, 
should talk about her party’s unrivalled 
faith in teachers: only the Tories trust them 
enough to let them set up their own schools, 
to free them from interference from local 
authority bureaucrats. She should make the 
point that the government has made plen- 
ty of progress in education. The results, in 
the free schools and academies, are nothing 
short of extraordinary. 

Sajid Javid, the Business Secretary, should 
try to overcome his love of technical details 
and talk about the social dividends brought 
about by the jobs miracle. Cutting taxes for 
business is an end in itself, because money 
not confiscated by the government always 
helps society — through lower prices, higher 
wages or more jobs. Inflation is now at zero, 
employment stands at a record high and 
wages are growing at their fastest rate in six 
years. This, Javid should say, is the mission 
of today’s pro-business Conservatives: not 
to enrich the already well-off but to enrich 
society. 

The Tories don’t need to move left or 
change their policies; they already have a 
stunning array of social achievements. They 
just need to learn to talk about these, and to 
express the essential optimism and faith in 
society that has always been the Conserva- 
tive message. 

Some time ago Sir Keith Joseph contrast- 
ed the ‘middle ground’ of Westminster poli- 
tics with the ‘common ground’ that a political 
party shares with its voters. As Labour con- 
tinues its self-immolation, the Tories must 
now fight for this common ground and seek 
to claim it for a generation. 
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What does he do all day?, p30 



THE WEEK 

5 Leading article 
9 Portrait of the Week 

11 Diary Spiked! 

Chris Mullin 

12 Politics Corbyn’s EU dilemma 
James Forsyth 

13 The Spectator's Notes 

Labour; Opercula;Tony Abbott 
Charles Moore 

15 Ancient and modern 

Corbyn and the path of power 

16 From the archive Taxing times 

17 Rod Liddle Not the Proms, too! 

19 Barometer Party elections, 
rail competition, pylons 

27 Matthew Parris One day, we’ll all 
agree that useless lives must end 

28 Hugo Rifkind The meaning of 
Jeremy Corbyn’s media paranoia 

30 Letters Firefighters, migrants 
and Mellors as a gamekeeper 

33 Any other business Living Wage 
worries; oil wobbles; ten years on 
Martin Vander Weyer 

Martin Gay ford and Deborah Ross are a 




How to deal with a slippery slope, p24 



14 Why I left 

I cannot be part of a movement 
run by half-educated fanatics 
Nick Cohen 

16 Bad winners 

A crushing victory hasn’t made north 
London’s lefties any more cheerful 
Harry Mount 

18 Labour's lost thinker 

Jon Cruddas on the new regime 
Isabel Hardman 

19 Our drugs cheat 

Sports doping is not black-and-white 
Simon Barnes 

20 The Republicans^ new outsider 

Dr Ben Carson interviewed 
Paul Wood 

23 The library in the Jungle 

A haven of peace in the Calais camp 
Emily Rhodes 

24 Down with the slippery slope! 

The lazy argument that costs lives 
Carol Sarler 




Diving into history, p53 
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AUTUMN BOOKS 
38 A.S. Byatt The White Road, 
by Edmund de Waal 

41 Sherard Gowper-Goles 

Kissinger, by Niall Ferguson 

42 Ted Hughes 

‘Hoof-trimming’: a poem 

44 Philip Marsden 

Herring Tales, by Donald S. Murray 

45 Ysenda Maxtone Graham 

Did You Ever Have a Family, 
by Bill Clegg 

Ghristian Wolmar 

The Railways, by Simon Bradley 

46 Gonnie Bensley 

‘On the Way to Plumpton’: a poem 

47 Naomi Alderman The Heart Goes 
Last, by Margaret Atwood 

49 Nigel Jones To Hell and Back, 
by Ian Kershaw 

Gandy Neubert Review’: a poem 

50 Nina Lyon The Land of the Green 
Man, by Carolyne Larrington 

Andreas Gampomar 

Nemesis, by Misha Glenny 

52 Allan Mallinson 

Aftershock, by Matthew Green 
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Pop of the world, p61 



Jeremy Clarke on modafinil, p69 




53 Steven Poole The Evolution of 
Everything, by Matt Ridley 
Glare Mulley The House by the 
Lake, by Thomas Harding 

54 Christopher Howse 

Remembering RJ. Kavanagh 

ARTS 

56 Jasper Rees Siena’s Palio 
is a horse race like no other 

58 Music Damian Thompson 
Opera I puritani; Orphee et 
Eurydice 
Michael Tanner 

60 Theatre The Oresteia; Oresteia 
Lloyd Evans 

61 Exhibitions 

The World Goes Pop; Ai Weiwei 
Stephen Bayley 

62 Cinema Everest 
Francesca Steele 

63 Dance Lest We Forget; 1984; 

35 Amici Drive 

Ismene Brown 

64 Television James Delingpole 

65 Radio Kate Chisholm 



LIFE 

LIFE 

69 High life Taki 

Low Wie Jeremy Clarke 

70 Real life Melissa Kite 

71 Long Wte Alexander Chancellor 

72 The turf Robin Oakley 
Bridge Janet de Botton 

73 Wine club Jonathan Ray 

AND FINALLY... 

66 Notes on... La Baule 

Tom Leahy 

74 Chess Raymond Keene 

Competition Lucy Vickery 

75 Crossword Dumpynose 

76 Status anxiety 

Toby Young 

Battle for Britain 

Michael Heath 

11 Sport Roger Alton 

Your problems solved 

Mary Killen 

78 Food Tanya Gold 

Mind your language 

Dot Wordsworth 



Most people eat meat - but that 
does not include chowing down on 
the family dog or raiding the local 
gymkhana for Sunday lunch 

Carol SarleVf P24 

1 found Kissinger unpretentious, 
charming, full of humour and 
with refreshingly sensible views 
on the Middle East 

Sherard Cowper-Coles, P 41 

Clytemnestra looks like 
a yummy mummy who’s just 
burned the homemade fudge 

Lloyd Evans, p6o 




CONTRIBUTORS 

Nick Cohen’s books include 
Pretty Straight Guys, What’s 
Left? and You Can’t Read 
This Book. He is a columnist 
for the Observer and blogs at 
spectator.co.uk/nickcohen. 
His cover story is on p. 14. 



A.S. Byatt ’s novels include 
The Biographer’s Tale, The 
Children’s Book and the 
Booker-winning Possession. 
She considers pottery and 
Edmund de Waal on p. 38 



Sir Sherard Cowper-Coles 

is a former British ambassador 
to Israel, Saudi Arabia and 
Afghanistan. He praises 
Henry Kissinger on p. 41. 



Allan Mallinson is a retired 
British Army officer and the 
author of the Matthew Hervey 
novels, most recently Words 
of Command. He writes about 
post-combat trauma on p. 52 



Nina Lyon is the author 
of Uprooted: On the Trail of 
the Green Man. She examines 
a compendium of English 
myths on p. 50. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE WEEK 




Home 

I n the shadow cabinet chosen by the 
new Labour leader, Jeremy Corbyn, the 
Exchequer went to John McDonnell, a left- 
winger who had run his campaign for the 
leadership. Although Mr Corbyn’s defeated 
rival Andy Burnham was given the Home 
Office portfolio, most appointments were 
from the left. Angela Eagle, the new shadow 
business secretary, was also named shadow 
first secretary of state and would perform at 
Prime Minister’s Questions when the Prime 
Minister was away. Her twin sister Maria 
Eagle got the defence portfolio. Even Diane 
Abbott was given international development. 
Mr Corbyn had received 59.5 per cent of 
422,664 votes cast; of the 105,000 who had 
paid £3 to register as supporters, 88,499 voted 
for him. Tom Watson was elected deputy 
leader. Mr Corbyn agreed to kiss hands on 
being sworn of the Privy Council, but at 
a service to mark the 75th anniversary of 
the Battle of Britain he refused to sing the 
national anthem. Facebook announced that 
it was going to introduce a ‘Dislike’ button. 

P eter Robinson refused to continue as 
First Minister of Northern Ireland, and 
all but one of his Democratic Unionist party 
ministers resigned, chiefly over the part of 
the IRA in last month’s murder of Kevin 
McGuigan.The power-sharing executive 
was paralysed, but Arlene Foster, the finance 
minister, was left to act at Mr Robinson’s 
request as first minister. Nicola Sturgeon, 
the leader of the Scottish National party, 
said that in its manifesto for next year’s 
Scottish Parliament election, the party would 
say when it might seek a possible second 



referendum on independence. Brian Close, 
who first played cricket for England aged 18, 
died, aged 84. Unemployment rose by 10,000 
in the second quarter. 

T he Assisted Dying Bill, which sought 
to have doctors killing the terminally 
ill who requested it, was rejected by MPs 
by 330 votes to 118. The Trade Union 
Bill, which demands higher thresholds in 
strike ballots, won a second reading by 
33 votes. MPs voted for government plans 
to reduce working tax credit payments for 
low earners. Sadiq Khan won the Labour 
nomination to stand for Mayor of London, 
unexpectedly beating Tessa Jowell. The 
London Fire Brigade warned of the dangers 
of spontaneous combustion after a fresh pile 
of laundry burst into flames in a Hackney 
linen cupboard. 

Abroad 

G ermany, having encouraged hundreds 
of thousands of migrants, many 
from Syria, to make the arduous and 
perilous journey from Turkey via Greece, 
Macedonia, Serbia, Hungary and Austria, 
suddenly began imposing border controls, in 
defiance of the Schengen rules on freedom 
of movement between European Union 
countries. The German interior minister 
suggested that Germany could withhold 
aid money for Eastern European EU 
member states if they would not accept 
quotas of refugees imposed by the EU. 
Hungary closed to migrants the gaps in 
its new border fence with Serbia, outside 
which hundreds were stranded. New laws 
were passed against crossing the Hungarian 



border or damaging the fence. Twenty-two 
people, including four children, drowned and 
249 were saved when a wooden boat sank 
between Turkey and Greece. 

P resident Vladimir Putin of Russia 
promised continued military support 
for the regime of President Bashar 
al- Assad of Syria. In Mecca, at least 107 
people were killed and 230 injured when 
a crane collapsed into the crowded open- 
air enclosure surrounding the Kaaba. 

Saudi authorities said the Saudi Binladin 
construction group, run by the late Osama 
bin Laden’s brother Bakr, was responsible 
‘in part’. Israeli police clashed three days 
running with Palestinian protesters around 
the Al- Aqsa mosque. Egyptian soldiers 
shot dead eight Mexican tourists, mistaking 
them for Islamist militants. New York 
police knocked to the ground the retired 
professional tennis player James Blake, who 
happens to be black, and sat on him, having 
mistaken him for a suspected fraudster. 

M alcolm Turnbull, once the defence 
counsel for the former British spy 
Peter Wright in the Spy catcher case in the 
1980s, replaced his fellow Liberal Tony 
Abbott as Prime Minister of Australia, its 
fourth since 2013. President Robert Mugabe 
of Zimbabwe read out the same speech at 
the opening of parliament as he had read for 
his state-of-the-nation address on 25 August, 
but no one dared interrupt him. More than 
1,800 cases of dengue fever have been 
reported this rainy season in Delhi, the worst 
outbreak for five years. A £200,000 stolen 
diamond was removed by colonoscopy from 
a woman at Bangkok airport. CSH 
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DIARY 

Chris Mullin 



W ith four days to go until the result 
of Labour’s leadership election, 
a call from the Sunday Times. Would I 
like to write a piece, along the lines of 
the opening chapter of my 1980s novel 
A Very British Coup, about the first 
100 days of a Corbyn government? 
Anything up to 3,000 words, he says. I 
am sceptical that the sense of humour of 
the censors at Murdoch HQ will stretch 
to the prospect of a Corbyn government, 
however fanciful. Especially since any 
such government is likely to be interested 
in breaking up the concentration of 
media ownership. What they are really 
looking for, I suspect, is tale of chaos, 
mayhem and a breakdown of the social 
order. Nevertheless he is bursting with 
enthusiasm. After nailing down terms I 
decide to give it a go. I tap out the first 700 
words and send it over to check that we 
are on the same wavelength. The response 
is encouraging, ‘Thank you for a rip- 
roaring start to the Corbyn 2020 victory. 
It’s great fun and made me laugh.’ I duly 
knock out the remaining 2,000 words. 
Erring on the side of caution I avoid any 
reference to Murdoch, but I cannot resist 
including a Media Diversity Bill in the 
first Queen’s Speech and the appointment 
of Tom Watson as Culture Secretary and 
Vince Cable as director-general of Ofcom. 

M y piece is dispatched. No response. 

After 24 hours I email a request 
for an acknowledgement. Back comes a 
single word: ‘Thanks.’ Two more days pass. 
Then, on Saturday afternoon, comes the 
following: ‘I am afraid we are not going 
to be able to run your Corbyn landslide 
piece. . . sorry’ Next day’s Sunday Times 
headline reads ‘Corbyn sparks Labour 
civil war.’ They are nothing if not 
predictable. All is not lost, however. On 
last Thursday came an email from my 
publisher saying there has been a spike in 
demand for A Very British Coup and he is 
ordering a reprint. And this Tuesday the 
Guardian put my ‘Corbyn’s first 100 days’ 
piece on the front of its G2 supplement. 

S eriously, though, what are we to make 
of the Corbyn victory? To be sure it 
is a high-risk strategy, but I am not going 
to join those former colleagues touring 
the studios doing him down. He has won 
an overwhelming victory and deserves a 
chance to set out his stall. No politician 




can expect a long honeymoon in this age 
of digital mayhem, but I do think he is 
entitled to more than 24 hours. In that spirit 
I have a suggestion. If Labour is to regain 
seats in the home counties, it badly needs 
a Lib Dem revival. If I were Labour leader 
in these difficult times, I would be talking 
to the leaders of the Liberal Democrats 
(and the Greens) about an electoral pact 
not to compete against each other in 
seats where the runner-up has a chance of 
defeating the Tory incumbent. Tribalists 




on all sides would throw a wobbly, but 
there is a precedent. In 1906 the Liberal 
chief whip, Herbert Gladstone, reached 
just such an agreement with Ramsay 
MacDonald, then secretary of the Labour 
Representation Committee, which 
resulted in the election of the first 29 
Labour MPs. The rest is history. 

O ne of the great Tory propaganda 
successes of recent years, which 
Labour never managed to rebut, was the 
pretence that the financial meltdown 
in the autumn of 2008 was somehow 
almost uniquely British and mainly the 
fault of Labour profligacy. In five years 
of coalition government, scarcely a week 
passed without George Osborne or one 
of his acolytes parroting the same handful 
of mendacious slogans about ‘Gordon 
Brown’s debt’, ‘the mess that Labour 
left us’ or ‘the chaos we inherited’. Some 
Lib Dem ministers, notably Nick Clegg 
and Danny Alexander, were at it too. The 
one member of the coalition who I never 
heard resort to such chicanery was Cable, 
who in the years before the meltdown, 
did more than any other politician to 
alert the public to the coming crisis. I was, 
therefore, interested to read on page 287 
of Cable’s new book, After the Storm, 
published this week, the following: ‘It 
is not true that the Labour government 
grossly mismanaged the public finances 
in the run-up to the 2008 crisis. There 
was a small structural deficit, but the 
Conservative narrative of spendthrift 
incompetents is simply wrong.’ The main 
threat to the economic stability, he adds, is 
household rather than public-sector debt. 

C ontrary to what one might expect, 
Jeremy Corbyn has admirers in the 
higher reaches of the Conservative party. 

I recently received this email from a 
prominent Tory: ‘I don’t know why — it 
has nothing to do with my Conservative 
politics — but I feel a spring in my step at 
the prospect of Jeremy’s elevation. As a 
member of the Establishment, I like to see 
a little frisson disturbing the champagne 
and canapes. . . Authenticity matters in 
politics today — Boris, Sturgeon, Farage 
— so I raise my glass to Comrade Corbyn, 
and not because I am a Tory’ 



Chris Mullin was the MB for Sunderland 
South from 1987 to 2010. 
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POLITICS I JAMES FORSYTH 

Corbyn puts the EU referendum 



N O one watching Jeremy Corbyn 
walk around the Palace of Westmin- 
ster would imagine that he had just 
won the Labour leadership by a landslide. 
He seems to spend his time practising the 
blank stare he gives to television cameras, 
his eyes fixed firmly on the middle distance. 
He doesn’t seem too keen on his colleagues 
either. There is none of the back-slapping 
bonhomie that normally surrounds a new 
leader. When he first addressed Labour MPs, 
there was no cheer when he entered the room 
which is, for a new leader, unprecedented. 

Corbyn is the accidental leader. He didn’t 
enter this race expecting to win. At the meet- 
ing at which he decided to stand, there was no 
talk about the effect that the job would have 
on his family life. When you’re a 200/1 out- 
sider, such discussions seem pointless. So Cor- 
byn has been hijacked by his victory and now, 
to his visible discomfort, finds himself the 
subject of intense media scrutiny. Unwanted 
publicity led Chuka Umunna to pull out of 
the contest in May, saying he wasn’t prepared 
for the attention. Corbyn looks like he is real- 
ising all too late that nor is he. 

Yet for all the missteps of his first few days 
in the job, Corbyn is in a strong position. The 
sheer margin of his victory — he took 60 per 
cent of the vote — all but rules out any move 
against him in the near future. As one of those 
who has declined to serve under him points 
out. Labour moderates need to find a cham- 
pion, then recruit supporters, before they 
even think about forcing a leadership contest. 
Both of these will take time. 

For their part, the Conservatives are oper- 
ating on the assumption that, as one of Cam- 
eron’s confidants puts it, ‘life cannot be this 
kind for us for that long’ and that Corbyn will 
be gone soon. So how to respond: by attack- 
ing Labour or wooing Labour voters? Inside 
Downing Street, George Osborne has been 
arguing that the Tories have to use Corbyn’s 
leadership to trash the Labour brand. The 
message being spread by of one of Osborne’s 
closest allies is that the next three months 
are ‘an opportunity to not just define Jeremy 
Corbyn, but the Labour party too’. 

Corbyn is likely to survive until the EU 
referendum. It had, until recently, been taken 
for granted that Labour would campaign for 
Britain to stay in the EU. This is no longer 
a given. Corbyn himself is ‘90 per cent an 
Outer’, according to one of those familiar 
with his position, regarding Brussels as part 
of an axis of global capitalism. He has told 



other Eurosceptic Labour MPs that he won’t 
impose his view on the party and will instead 
convene a special conference to decide 
Labour’s position on the issue once the terms 
of Cameron’s renegotiation are clear. 

Such a conference would probably result 
in Labour backing remaining in the EU. But 
it is hard to see the trade unions then provid- 
ing much support for the pro-EU campaign. 
Several are already warning that they will 
campaign to leave if Cameron’s renegotiation 
affects social and employment rights. Add to 
this the fact that the Out campaign is confi- 
dent of gaining the support of three quarters 

Campaigning for Britain to leave the 
EU may he Boris's last best hope 
of winning the Tory leadership 

of Tory activists, and it is hard to see who will 
knock on doors to sell the merits of staying in. 

Many of those plotting Britain’s exit 
from the EU don’t actually want Corbyn’s 
endorsement, fearing that he’d alienate vot- 
ers. Indeed with Corbyn and Nigel Farage, the 
two bookends of contemporary politics, both 
campaigning for Britain to leave, it would be 
all too reminiscent of 1975, when Tony Benn 
and Enoch Powell campaigned against Brit- 
ish membership. It would make the cause 
look extreme to middle-ground voters. 

But if the Out campaign are wary of Cor- 
byn’s support, they are optimistic about gain- 
ing Boris Johnson’s. The Mayor of London 
has made clear in private meetings over the 
summer that while he remains undecided, he 
is confident that the City of London would be 
fine outside the EU. Tory Eurosceptics have 




'How about 1985? That was a nice year. ’ 



on a knife edge 



also been cheered by his private support for 
those who rebelled to defeat the govern- 
ment’s attempt to change the rules on ‘pur- 
dah’ for the EU referendum. They have taken 
this as a sign that he is moving their way. 

Another thing that will push Boris 
towards campaigning for Britain to leave 
is that it increasingly looks like his last best 
chance of winning the Tory leadership. Cam- 
eron’s surprise election victory and Corbyn 
becoming Labour leader have sunk the idea 
that only Boris’s unique appeal can deliver a 
majority for the Tories. Meanwhile, Osborne’s 
position is increasingly strong. ‘I would put a 
large amount of money on George being the 
next leader,’ one of Cameron’s closest sup- 
porters told me recently. 

But being the frontrunner poses problems 
for Osborne. Tory leadership races are rarely 
won from the front. Second, the further ahead 
the Chancellor pulls, the more likely Boris is 
to back leaving the EU, seeing the referen- 
dum as the event most likely to derail the 
Osborne juggernaut. Even one influential 
Downing Street figure concedes that backing 
Out is ‘the obvious alternative for Boris’. 

An influential figure in the Osborne camp 
counsels that the best way to keep Boris in 
line is to persuade him that In will win. But 
this argument is increasingly hard to make as 
the polls have tightened: most of those who 
voted Tory at the election now wish to leave 
the EU. This, of course, raises the prospect of 
a Tory split after the referendum. 

But with Corbyn in charge, Cameron 
won’t face a united Labour party. It is hard to 
see how Labour could attack him for keeping 
the Tory party neutral in the referendum cam- 
paign when it is split on the issue too. Many 
Tory whips and Cabinet members think that 
Cameron will, in the end, have to allow min- 
isters and MPs to campaign for ‘Out’ — if so, 
the Prime Minister would be wise to make 
this concession at a time of his own choosing. 
Doing it in the next few months would also 
make the Tory debate on the issue far more 
civil, making a post-referendum reconcilia- 
tion between the two sides far easier. 

Those close to Cameron stress that they 
are ‘nowhere near’ taking such difficult deci- 
sions. But as the Corbyn chaos unfolds, the 
Prime Minister should take this opportunity 
to limit the damage that the EU referendum 
could inflict on his party. 
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THE SPECTATOR’S NOTES 

Charles Moore 



W hen the Labour party began, its 
purpose was the representation 
of labour (i.e. workers) in the House 
of Commons. Indeed, its name was the 
Labour Representation Committee. Its 
goal was gradually achieved, and then, 
from the 1980s, gradually annihilated. 
With the victory of Jeremy Corbyn, 
the Labour leader is supported by only 
10 per cent of the party’s MPs, and yet 
it is imagined, at least by his backers, 
that he will eventually be able to get 
into government with them. It is an 
impossible situation. What is needed 
today is the opposite of how it all started 
— a Parliamentary Representation 
Committee in the Labour party. 

W hen the history of Corbynism 
comes to be written, many will 
assume that his form of leftism arose as 
a protest against the Thatcher era. This 
is not so. It predated her. There really 
was a belief in the 1970s that capitalism 
would ‘collapse under the weight of 
its own contradictions’. The formative 
experience of the Corbyn generation 
was not Thatcher but the crisis of 1976, 
when a Labour government was forced 
to bring in the IMF. It was then that 
the campaigns against ‘the cuts’, which 
have been going on ever since — and 
the hard-left infiltration connected with 
them — really took off. (Indeed the 
Jim Callaghan/Denis Healey cuts were 
much more severe than any imposed 
by Mrs Thatcher.) The left, supported, 
in some cases, by the Soviet Union, 
thought revolution was nigh. When 
the revolutionary turned out to be 
Mrs Thatcher, they half-admired her 
— or at least hated her only in a bogey- 
woman sort of way. The bitterest disputes 
are internecine, so the figures of true 
loathing were Callaghan, or Roy Jenkins, 
or right-wing trade unionists, who had 
cheated them, they thought, of power. 
The emotional appeal of Mr Corbyn in 
the left today is that he is the apostolic 
successor of the man they wanted most 
— the late Tony Benn. 

M r Corbyn’s hobby is manhole 
covers, on which he is an expert. 

I was about thoughtlessly to mock this 
leisure activity when I was prevented by 




the learned Christopher Howse. He speaks 
as a connoisseur of a distinct, but related 
genre — coal plates, which cover coalholes, 
and are often neglected. In the 19th century, 
a man called Shephard Taylor sketched 150 
coal plates, and these were published as a 
book called Opercula: London Coal Plates, 
in 1929. Christopher has now photographed 
1,019 coal plates on his mobile phone and 
tweeted them (#opercula). Despite his 
preference for coal plates, Christopher is 
generous about students of manhole covers 
or (with which they must not be confused) 
drain covers. ‘Such interest,’ he says, ‘is 
fundamentally conservative’, so there ‘may 
be hope for Mr Corbyn’. I wonder if Mr 
Corbyn would like the manhole covers 
commissioned by my friend Greville 
Howard (Lord Howard of Rising) for his 
village in Norfolk. All of them bear his coat 
of arms. Probably Mr Corbyn would prefer 
to impose new ‘people’s’ manholes. In 
fact, I wonder if he is happy with the word 
‘manhole’, which lacks gender neutrality. 

P erhaps Mr Corbyn’s Labour detractors 
in Parliament will learn a touch of 
Australian brutality. This week a coup 
among the Liberals turned out the prime 
minister Tony Abbott and put in Malcolm 
Turnbull (who had himself been similarly 
thrown out of the leadership in 2009). I feel 
conflicted by this. Mr Turnbull is a bit of 
a green nut, and an anti-monarchist, but I 
have fond memories of him (see also Notes, 
3 October 2009). Returning to the editor’s 
office at The Spectator one dark afternoon 
in 1984, 1 found Mr Turnbull, whom I didn’t 
know, sitting on my sofa with a proprietorial 
air. He told me that his boss, Kerry Packer, 
would buy the magazine the next week, a 
fact which the then proprietor, Algy Cluff, 
had somehow failed to mention. ‘Why 
does Mr Packer want it?’ I asked forlornly. 



‘Well,’ said Turnbull, ‘Kerry’s not only 
motivated by greed.’ Then he paused, 
clearly thinking he had done his boss an 
injustice, and added, ‘Well, not all the 
time anyway.’ Luckily, Mr Packer was 
embroiled in a scandal that very week 
and the deal did not go through. The 
next time I heard of Turnbull, a couple 
of years later, he was trying not to buy 
The Spectator but to sell it. Rupert 
Murdoch rang me up and told me he 
had been offered it by Turnbull when the 
owners, Fairfax, were wanting to sell. I 
was a bit confused about what standing 
Turnbull had in the matter, but that sale, 
too, did not happen. Then, in the 21st 
century, I met Malcolm once more, and 
his charming wife Lucy, and took them 
out to dinner. I found him brilliant and 
delightful. I suppose he could now buy 
The Spectator with Australian taxpayers’ 
money, but I don’t think it is for sale. 

I t was politic that the Queen celebrated 
her record-breaking reign by getting 
on the reopened Borders Railway, doing 
her bit for the future of her kingdom. She 
got off atTweedbank.The reinvention 
of this line should help the nearby 
wonder of Abbotsford, the house that 
Sir Walter Scott built (or rather, rebuilt 
and magnified). It is an inspiring place, 
especially for anyone who tries to live by 
the pen. As a poet and a novelist, Scott 
was a global phenomenon, and his house 
became a place of pilgrimage in his own 
lifetime. Despite his appalling debts (paid 
off honourably and industriously), he 
was able to construct an edifice out of his 
own romantic imagination and practical 
inclinations, where every interesting 
person came and every curiosity 
accumulated. The place is comically 
grand, and yet also the true home of a 
great writer — more interesting than the 
English equivalents such as Kipling’s 
Bateman’s. When we first visited years 
ago, it was sadly run-down. We went back 
this summer and found it marvellously 
restored by a grant from Scottish 
Heritage. But it struggles for enough 
visitors because the cult of Scott has long 
since waned. If only his ability to revive 
Scottish pride in British form could be 
rediscovered, a great many problems 
would go away. 
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Why I left 

I cannot be part of a movement run by half-educated fanatics 

NICK COHEN 




^ r I ^ ory, Tory, Tory. You’re a Tory.’ 

I The level of hatred directed 

X by the Corbyn left at Labour 
people who have fought Tories all their 
lives is as menacing as it is ridiculous. 

If you are a woman, you face misogy- 
ny. Kate Godfrey, the centrist Labour 
candidate in Stafford, told the Times 
she had received death threats and 
pornographic hate mail after challeng- 
ing her local left. If you are a man, you 
are condemned in language not heard 
since the fall of Marxist Leninism. ‘This 
pathetic small-minded jealousy of the 
anti-democratic bourgeois shows them 
up for the reactionary neocons they 
really are,’ a Guardian commenter told 
its columnist Rafael Behr after he had 
criticised Corbyn. 

Not that they are careful about 
anything, or that they will take advice 
from me, but the left should be care- 
ful of what it wishes for. Its accusations 
won’t seem ridiculous soon. The one 
prophesy I can make with certainty amid 
today’s chaos is that many on the left will 
head for the right. When they arrive, they 
will be greeted with bogus explanations for 
their ‘betrayal’. 

Conservatives will talk as if there is a 
right-wing gene which, like male-pattern 
baldness, manifests itself with age. The US 
leftist-turned-neocon Irving Kristol set the 
pattern for the pattern-baldness theory of 
politics when he opined that a conservative 
is a liberal who has been ‘mugged by real- 
ity’. He did not understand that the effects 
of reality’s many muggings are never pre- 
dictable, or that facts of life are not always, 
as Margaret Thatcher claimed, conservative. 
If they were, we would still have feudalism. 

The standard explanation from left- 
wingers is equally self-serving. Turncoats 
are like prostitutes, they say, who sell their 
virtue for money. They are pure; those who 
disagree with them are corrupt; and that is 
all there is to it. 

Owen Jones, who seems to have aban- 
doned journalism to become Jeremy Cor- 
byn’s PR man, offers an equally thoughtless 
argument. ‘Swimming against a strong tide 
is exhausting,’ he sighed recently. Leftists 
who stray from virtue are defeated dis- 
sidents, who bend under the pressure to 
conform. 



It won’t wash, particularly as Jones can- 
not break with the pressures that enforce 
conformity in his left-wing world and accept 
the real reason why many leave the left. It 
ought to be obvious. The left is why they 
leave the left. Never more so than today. 

In the past, people would head to the 
exits saying, ‘Better the centre right than 
the far left.’ Now they can say ‘better the 
centre right than the far right’. The shift of 
left-wing thought towards movements it 

I assumed that ivhen Blair fleiv off 
in his Learjet, the better angels of 
the left would reassert themselves 

would once have denounced as racist, impe- 
rialist and fascistic has been building for 
years. I come from a left-wing family, 
marched against Margaret Thatcher and 
was one of the first journalists to denounce 
New Labour’s embrace of corporate cap- 
italism — and I don’t regret any of it. But 
slowly, too slowly I am ashamed to say, I 
began to notice that left-wing politics had 
turned rancid. 

In 2007 I tried to make amends, and 
published What’s Left. If they were true 
to their professed principles, my book 
argued, modern leftists would search out 
secular forces in the Muslim world — 



Iranian and Arab feminists, say, 
Kurdish socialists or Muslim liberals 
struggling against reactionary clerics 
here in Britain — and embrace them 
as comrades. Instead, they preferred 
to excuse half the anti-western theo- 
crats and dictators on the planet. As, 
in their quiet way, did many in the lib- 
eral mainstream. Throughout that peri- 
od, I never heard the BBC demanding 
of ‘progressives’ how they could call 
themselves left-wing when they had 
not a word of comfort for the Iraqi and 
Afghan liberals al-Qaeda was slaugh- 
tering. 

The triumph of Jeremy Corbyn has 
led to What’s Left sales picking up, and 
readers acclaiming my alleged presci- 
ence. Grateful though I am, I cannot 
accept the compliment. I never imag- 
ined that left-wing politics would get 
as bad as they have become. I assumed 
that when the criminally irresponsible 
Blair flew off in his Learjet, the better 
angels of the left’s nature would reassert 
themselves. 

What a fool I was. 

Jeremy Corbyn did not become Labour 
leader because his friends in the Socialist 
Workers party organised a Leninist coup. 
Nor did the £3 click-activist day-trippers 
hand him victory. He won with the hearty 
and freely given support of ‘decent’ Labour 
members. 

And yes, thank you, I know all about the 
feebleness of Corbyn’s opponents. But the 
fact remains that the Labour party has just 
endorsed an apologist for Putin’s imperial 
aggression; a man who did not just appear 
on the propaganda channel of Russia, which 
invades its neighbours and persecutes gays, 
but also of Iran, whose hangmen actual- 
ly execute gays. Labour’s new leader sees 
a moral equivalence between 9/11 and the 
assassination of bin Laden, and associates 
with every variety of women-hating, queer- 
bashing, Jew-baiting jihadi, holocaust denier 
and 9/11 truther. His supporters know it, but 
they don’t care. 

They don’t put it like that, naturally. Their 
first response is to cry ‘smear’. When I show 
that it is nothing of the sort, they say that 
he was ‘engaging in dialogue’, even though 
Corbyn only ever has a ‘dialogue’ with one 
side and his ‘engagement’ never involves 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN 

The relative experience of consuls and Corbyn 



One of the justifications 
of the House of Lords is 
that it embodies ‘collective 
experience’. That is not a 
quality which the eternal 
rebel Jeremy Corbyn can cite 
on his CV. 

Over many years, Romans 
developed a political 
system such that anyone 
who wanted to reach the 
top of the greasy pole and 
become consul had to have 
under his belt a considerable 
experience of government. 
The cursus honorum (‘race 
for honours’) consisted of a 
series of age-related hurdles 
that, at least in theory, had to 
be leapt before the winning 
of the ultimate prize. 

To start with, it was taken 
for granted that a candidate 
would have serious military 
experience. Then the first 
hurdle was that of quaestor, 
at about age 30. That post 
was largely financial. 




devoted to administering 
the state treasury under the 
senate’s direction, whether 
at home or in a province. 
Then, as aedilis (c. 36), one 
had charge of the city’s fabric 
and corn supply, staged 
games, and protected the 
rights of the plebs — a high 
responsibility and one 
that could gain one great 
personal advantage by e.g. 
staging sensational shows. 
The final hurdle before 
bidding for the consulship 
was that of praetor (c. 39), 
running Rome’s judicial 
procedures, though the 
praetor also stood by to take 



over the duties of the consuls 
in their absence. 

Result: by the time 
you made it to consul, 
you had a huge range of 
administrative, financial and 
legal experience, on top of 
any further military action 
and service abroad. Finally, 
all of these office-holders 
automatically became life- 
members of the senate, 
Rome’s de facto ruling body, 
making collective judgments 
on the direction the state 
should take. 

The contrast with Corbyn 
is embarrassing. He has 
served on the odd select 
committee, but otherwise 
his political life has been 
one long protest, achieving 
little. Handling real power 
will be quite beyond him. 
True to form, this court jezter 
will resign in protest within 
a year. 

— Peter Jones 



anything so principled as robust criticism. 

A few on the British left are beginning to 
realise what they have done. Feminists were 
the first to stir from their slumber. They 
were outraged this week when Corbyn gave 
all his top jobs to men. I have every sympa- 
thy. But really, what did they expect from a 
man who never challenged the oppression 
of women in Iran when he was a guest on 
the state propaganda channel? You cannot 
promote equality at home while defending 
subjugation abroad and it was naive to imag- 
ine that Corbyn would try. 

The women’s issue nicely illustrates the 
damage he can do, even if he never becomes 
prime minister. When Labour shows by its 
actions that it doesn’t believe in women’s 
equality, the pressure on other institutions 
diminishes. Secularists and liberal Muslims 
will feel a different kind of prejudice. They 
will no longer get a hearing for their cam- 
paigns against forced marriage and sharia 
law from a Labour party that counts the 
Muslim Brotherhood among his allies. 

T he position of the Jews is grimmer 
still. To be blunt, the new leader of the 
opposition is ‘friends’ with men who want 
them dead. One Jewish Labour supporter 
told me, T feel like a gay man in the Tory 
party just after they’ve passed Section 28.’ 
Another described his position as ‘incred- 
ibly exposed’. He had ‘come to understand 
in the last few weeks, quite how shallow the 
attachment of the left is to principles which I 
thought defined it.’ 

And yes, thank you again, I know at this 
point I am meant to say that Corbyn isn’t an 
anti-Semite. Maybe he isn’t, but some of his 
best friends are, and the record shows that 
out of cynicism or conviction he will engage 
in the left’s version of ‘dog-whistle’ race 
politics. 

I am middle-class and won’t suffer under 
the coming decade of majority Tory rule. 
Millions need a centre-left alternative, but 
I cannot see them being attracted by the 
revival of lumpen leftism either. Unlike their 
Scottish and French counterparts, the Eng- 
lish intelligentsia has always had a problem 
with patriotism. Whenever this trend has 
manifested itself, voters have turned away, 
reasoning that politicians who appear to 
hate England are likely to have little time 
for the English. 

By electing Corbyn, Labour has chosen a 
man who fits every cliche the right has used 
to mobilise working-class conservatism. In 
the 1790s, George Canning described the 
typical English supporter of the French Rev- 
olution ‘as a friend of every country but his 
own’. Today’s Tories can, with justice, say the 
same about Corbyn. George Orwell wrote 
of the ‘English intellectual [who] would 
feel more ashamed of standing to attention 
during “God Save the King” than of steal- 
ing from a poor box’. That came to mind 
on Tuesday when Corbyn declined to sing 



‘God Save the Queen’ at the Battle of Brit- 
ain remembrance service. 

I opened What’s Left with a quote by 
Norman Cohn, from Warrant for Genocide, 
his history of how the conspiracy theories 
that ended in fascism began in the dark, 
neglected corners of 19th-century Europe: 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the only 
writers who matter are those whom the 
educated in their saner moments can take 
seriously. There exists a subterranean world 
where pathological fantasies disguised as 
ideas are churned out by crooks and half- 
educated fanatics for the benefit of the 
ignorant and superstitious. There are times 
when this underworld emerges from the 
depths and suddenly fascinates, captures 




‘We’ve got some Syrian refugees. 
It’s OK, they’re middle-class.’ 



and dominates multitudes of usually sane 
and responsible people. 

In the years since What’s Left was pub- 
lished, I have argued that the likes of Corbyn 
do not represent the true left; that there are 
other worthier traditions opposed to oppres- 
sion whether the oppressors are pro-west- 
ern or anti-western. I can’t be bothered any 
more. Cries of ‘I’m the real left!’, ‘No I’m the 
real left!’ are always silly. And in any case, 
there is no doubt which ‘real left’ has won. 

The half-educated fanatics are in control 
now. I do not see how in conscience I can 
stay with their movement or vote for their 
party. I am not going to pretend the next time 
I meet Owen Jones or those Labour politi- 
cians who serve in Corbyn’s shadow cabinet 
that we are still members of the same happy 
family. There are differences that cannot and 
should not be smoothed over. 

I realise now what I should have known 
years ago. The causes I most care about — 
secularism, freedom of speech, universal 
human rights — are not their causes. What- 
ever they pretend, when the crunch comes, 
they will always put sectarian unity first, and 
find reasons to be elsewhere. 

So, for what it is worth, this is my resigna- 
tion letter from the left. I have no idea who 
I should send it to or if there are forms to fill 
in. But I do know this: like so many before 
me, I can claim constructive dismissal. 
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Bad winners 

Victory hasn’t stopped the vitriol among 
the lefties of north London 



HARRY MOUNT 



J T eremy Corbyn night’ at the Forum in 

I Kentish Town on Monday should have 
J been a scene of orgiastic pleasure for 
socialist Labour. Corbyn’s victory was the 
triumph the grand old reactionaries of north 
London have been waiting a generation for. 
But they weren’t happy; they were as angry 
and full of bile as ever. 

The scene took me right back to my child- 
hood in Islington in the 1970s. My neighbours 
in the queue outside the Forum had posh- 
er voices than you hear at Annabel’s. The 
smart greybeards from the £2 million villas 
of Kentish Town and Islington were joined 
by a new generation of under- thirties: white, 
university-educated, also with upmarket 
voices. And how they lapped up the tide of 
anger pouring from the stage. The comedian 
Arthur Smith celebrated the day Margaret 
Thatcher died, to cheers from the audience, 
and quoted Jack Dee — ‘The Russians, they 
knew how to treat the royal family’ He went 
on to describe the traditional Tory fire drill 
in a crowded building — ‘Run for the door 
and trample over everyone else.’ 

Brian Eno, formerly of Roxy Music, 
mixed sanctimony with unpleasantness. He 
told us how he started writing left-wing pro- 
test letters decades ago because so few peo- 
ple write them, ‘unless they’re nutters from 
the right’. Does he ever read the Guardian 
letters page? Eno argued that Corbyn’s vic- 
tory wasn’t enough. The left had to keep on 
fighting for the cause — something they 
don’t naturally tend to do, because they’re 
‘nice’ and aren’t ‘permanently bitter’; 
because they like doing interesting things 
and ‘have girlfriends’. The implication was 
clear — lefties are lovely, caring people, 
unlike those nasty nerdy Tories. The comedi- 
an Francesca Martinez did more than imply, 
in her skit on the Tories’ ‘smarmy gene’. 

Jeremy Corbyn was unable to make the 
evening himself but he did send a message, 
saying his campaign was one ‘of hope and 
optimism’. Well, there wasn’t much evi- 
dence of either on stage at the Forum. It was 
like going back to the 1980s and watching a 
series of elderly figures imitating Rick from 
The Young Ones. Other principal hate tar- 
gets included Tony Blair — Arthur Smith 
had a line on him dressing up as Batman at 



a Chipping Norton fancy-dress party, being 
‘sucked off by Rebekah Brooks’. David 
Cameron got another dose of bile for his 
smooth ‘public-school skin’, as Smith mused 
on what his testicles were like — ‘quail’s eggs 
wrapped in silk’. 

The Daily Mail was another safe pub- 
lic enemy at the Forum. And not just the 

Corbyns victory was the triumph the 
old Islington reactionaries had been 
waiting for. But they werent happy 

Mail Sara Pascoe, a comedian, reached new 
heights of sanctimony, saying, ‘Sorry if you’re 
a journalist, but you should get a nicer job.’ 
Where was all the hopey-changey stuff? 
The new red dawn; the glorious revolution 
ushered in by Jeremy? Well, there wasn’t 
much time for that, not while there was still 
a chance to be vile about the Tories. 

There’s the same approach in a new 
ebook. Poets for Corbyn, crammed with 

FROM THE ARCHIVE 

Time to tax 

From ‘The coming budget’, 

The Spectator, 18 September 1915: 

At present the large majority of 
householders and electors pay no direct 
taxation of any kind. They know nothing 
of the Income Tax collector’s demand- 
note, and they never receive a call from 
the rate collector. This system is not only 
fiscally but politically unsound, and a 
Cabinet which includes both parties in 
the State ought to take advantage of the 
present opportunity to remedy one of 
the worst features of our Constitution. 

The simplest method of dealing with 
the problem is to require employers to 
collect the Income Tax on wage-earners 
at the source, exactly in the same way 
that bankers collect at the source the 
Income Tax on dividend-owners. The 
experience of the Insurance Act shows 
that this can be done with certainty and 
without great expense. Nothing stands 
in the way but the fear of politicians that 
the measure might be unpopular. 



hate-filled poems. ‘Wongawongaland’ — by 
a poet called Tom Pickard — centres around 
an evil Tory, ‘Doctor Gobbles’. And here is 
‘Corbyn’ by Ernest Schonfield, a lecturer in 
German at the University of Glasgow. 

So I can vote for Corbyn 

Because I’m sick of New Labour bullshit 

and I can’t wait to see the look 

on war criminal Tony Blair’s face 

when they elect a decent man 

of principle and integrity 

rather than some Tory-lite twat! 

How I feel for the undergraduates read- 
ing German at Glasgow University if this is 
the best their lecturer can do. 

Left-wing hatred isn’t a new thing. Who 
can forget Polly Toynbee’s 2001 attack on 
Auberon Waugh and his fellow conserva- 
tive writers two days after he died: ‘Effete, 
drunken, snobbish, sneering, racist and sex- 
ist, they spit poison at anyone vulgar enough 
to want to improve anything at all.’ 

In that same article, Toynbee said that 
Boris Johnson, then editor of this magazine, 
had asked her to write a piece about why the 
right is so nasty and why liberals are on the 
whole nicer — ‘His idea and something he 
disarmingly thought true: good medicine for 
his complacent readership, he said.’ Toynbee 
refused; she didn’t want to write for a right- 
wing magazine where politics was ‘just an 
Eton Wall Game between left/right tribes’. 

Much as I revere Boris, I think he got it 
wrong. Of course, there are lots of nice peo- 
ple on the left and lots of unpleasant people 
on the right. But not as many right-wingers 
go in for ad hominem attacks as their oppo- 
nents on the left do. 

Why should this be so? The sanctimony 
comes from the idea that the left are good- 
ies; the right baddies. There’s a sort of logic 
to it: the left, in a romantic, altruistic way, 
want to take from the rich to give to the 
poor; the right, in a hard-headed, cold way, 
point out that it just won’t work in the end. 
Warmed by this bath of all-round niceness 
to the world at large, the left feel entitled to 
be rude to individuals. The right — apologet- 
ic about their cool pragmatism — feel less 
entitled to make personal attacks. 

Left-wing rage derives from frustration 
at not being in power — which they feel is 
their rightful position thanks to moral supe- 
riority. Thus Polly Toynbee’s marvellous 
self-regard in her column last month: ‘If 
being right was all it took to win elections, 
the Tories wouldn’t be in power.’ 

You could see the same frustration at the 
Forum. Yes, the Corbynistas were delighted 
their man had become Labour leader; but 
even their greatest optimists know it’s an 
uphill struggle for him to reach No. 10. Still, 
their nastiness on Monday night can only be 
partly explained by sanctimony and rage. It 
was also just pure nastiness. 



Harry Mount’s Odyssey: Ancient Greece 
in the Footsteps of Odysseus is out now. 
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Why emote about migrants during a concert? 




H OW should we deal with people who 
sneeze in public places? Stephen 
Jackson, aged 49, has found himself 
in court as a consequence of taking direct 
action against those people who are kind 
enough to share their nasal mucus with the 
rest of us. Stephen’s answer is usually to slap 
the offender across the head and say: ‘Don’t 
sneeze in front of me.’ He will be sentenced 
in a couple of weeks on four similar charges 
of assault, the victims all being people who 
sneezed when he was nearby. 

There was one other charge, mind, which 
involved spitting at a baby in its pram. Now, 
it may well be that we’ve all spat at a baby 
at one time or another — but to my mind 
that doesn’t make it acceptable behaviour. 
No matter how smug and infuriating the ‘My 
Baby First’ fraternity can be — hogging the 
seats on public transport, demanding pref- 
erential treatment wherever they might 
be, smirking indulgently as their foul issue 
screeches at a level several decibels above a 
concert by the Who, or lobbing their mam- 
maries out at the first available opportunity 
in order to ensure that their brat grows up 
with no sense of deferred gratification — 
still, I would aver, spitting at the baby itself 
is usually inappropriate. Spitting at the par- 
ents, preferably surreptitiously, is another 
kettle of fish, of course. Or ‘accidentally’ 
kicking them hard on the shins when you 
get up to leave the restaurant, or wherever 
it is that the creature is being fed. 

Anyway, I digress. Mr Jackson has some- 
thing against sneezing and is effecting his 
own ‘community justice’, as Stalinist liberals 
would put it. There is a lot of this about right 
now. I suppose it is something to do with 
social media — and people feeling that they 
are empowered to impose their own values 
on the rest of us. 

For there is also Andy Leek. Andy uses 
the Tube in London and has become dis- 
tressed by the number of fellow commut- 
ers he sees every day who do not look very 
happy. They do not look very happy, Andy, 
because travelling by Tube is not usually a 
pleasant experience and it is always made 
worse by some goatee-bearded, bright-eyed 
halfwit looking at you with faux compassion. 
Mr Leek has taken to inserting uplifting 



messages in the free Metro newspaper and 
leaving them on the train seat. These mes- 
sages include, but are far from confined to: 
‘Try to love yourself as much as dogs love 
walkies’ and ‘Chasing a dream is the same as 
living it — so what are you waiting for?’ and 
‘Risks are vegetables for the soul.’ 

Yes, yes, I can imagine right now how 
cheered up you would be, confronted by one 
of these asinine, cliched, boilerplate axioms 
while stuck in the tunnel between Finsbury 
Park and Seven Sisters. I suspect you would 
feel an overwhelming need to spit at Andy 
or, if Andy was not nearby at the time, maybe 
at a baby in its pram, just for the sake of it. 
It is the presumption that offends most, of 

In between Rule Britannia and 
God Save the Queen we had a tirade 
ofleftish internationalist banalities 

course; closely followed by an irritation at 
the stunning vapidity of Andy’s exhortations. 

Mr Jackson and Mr Leek both have rea- 
sonable excuses for their intrusive behaviour. 
Mr Jackson suffers from schizophrenia and 
Mr Leek works in advertising — two sides 
of the same coin, then. I wonder if some- 
thing similar afflicts Marin Alsop, who was 
employed by the BBC to conduct the Last 
Night of the Proms? OK, she is an American 
lesbian feminist who looks a bit like Sandi 
Toksvig, but that is not a disability quite on 
the same level as being schizophrenic, or 
working in advertising. 

Whatever, in between ‘Rule Britannia’ 




and ‘God Save the Queen’, she divested 
herself of a tirade of leftish international- 
ist banalities, on about the same intellectual 
level as Mr Leek’s injunctions. There were 
not-so-veiled references to the migrants 
flooding here from the third world — let 
them in, show them love! — and lots of other 
vacuous drivel quite out of keeping with 
the tradition of the evening. Just shut your 
mouth, pick up your baton and give us ‘Land 
of Hope and Glory’ again, poppet. The con- 
cert is not about you, Marin. It’s about us. 
That’s why we wave those flags. 

But we’re back with the baby in the pram, 
aren’t we? If we were to spit — and I felt 
like spitting when I heard this generic liberal 
love-everybody hog swill — then spitting at 
Ms Alsop would have been a waste of per- 
fectly good phlegm. Something else was to 
blame, wasn’t it? 

Listen, BBC. You’ve at last got rid of 
Clarkson, which is what you wanted all 
along. No more of that laddish and un-PC 
Top Gear. You parachute your most expen- 
sive presenters in for half an hour to the safe 
bits of Syria or Hungary or Serbia in order 
to let them emote for a couple of minutes 
and convince us we should open our doors 
to an unlimited number of what you call 
refugees. You’ve got a big four-part special 
coming up on BBC3 about how appalling- 
ly racist white Britain is today. On Radio 4 
your presenters react with outrage when 
accused of being biased in favour of the 
European Union (despite the welter of evi- 
dence to support that point). You have your 
middle-class liberal agenda — fine, OK, we 
know all that and while it galls from time 
to time, we’ll rub along. All we ask is that 
you let us have the Last Night of the Proms: 
pomp, circumstance and patriotism, unleav- 
ened by your usual bien-pensant ill-thought- 
out sentiments. Can’t we just have that? No 
mention of refugees, vibrant diversity, vul- 
nerable people, etc? 

Nope. The BBC hates the Last Night of 
the Proms. It hates it as much as it hated Jer- 
emy Clarkson. So they bought in a foreign 
lesbian feminist and told her to stick it to the 
audience — the BBC’s licence-fee payers. 
Next year, if it’s still running, the conductor 
will be either Jihadi John or Jeremy Corbyn. 
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Labour’s lost thinker 

Jon Cmddas is still looking for ways to renew his party. 
They’re unlikely to please his new leader 

ISABEL HARDMAN 



S hortly before the last election a group 
of Labour MPs approached Ed Mili- 
band to ask him what he would do if 
he lost. They suggested he could provide sta- 
bility by staying on as leader for a while, as 
Michael Howard had done, and that his last 
duty should be to oversee an inquiry into 
what went wrong at the general election. Mili- 
band, still convinced he would win, did not 
entertain the idea, to the dismay of his policy 
chief, Jon Cruddas. After the election, Crud- 
das decided to go ahead and do an inquiry 
anyway. 

The results will infuriate the Labour left. 
The inquiry found that Labour’s anti-austeri- 
ty message put voters off. The inquiry divided 
Labour’s supporters into three groups: Jere- 
my Corbyn’s tribe of affluent, socially liberal, 
metropolitan ‘pioneers’; the less starry-eyed 
pragmatic ‘prospectors’; and socially con- 
servative ‘settlers’ concerned with home, fam- 
ily and national security. As recently as last 
November, it found. Labour’s support cov- 
ered all three. By the election only the die- 
hard ‘pioneers’ still had warm feelings. 

It’s a bleak picture. But when I meet Crud- 
das, he seems excited by what’s going on. 
‘Something quite extraordinary has devel- 
oped through the summer and a lot of it I find 
really quite positive,’ he says. Corbynmania 
even swept his own family: his mother, two 
of his brothers and sisters and his son joined 
Labour. ‘None of them joined when I stood 
for elected representation!’ he says. 

Cruddas seems unfazed by the apparent 
crisis within the party. ‘Would it have been 
better to have a very quiet summer, and 
possibly a boring leadership election, with 
all these issues left to fester?’ he asks. ‘Per- 
haps what was needed was to actually tip the 
whole thing over.’ 

‘This process will force people into think- 
ing: hang on a second, where is this party 
going, what are we going to do about it?’ 
The last time that happened, he says, was 20 
years ago, when Tony Blair became leader. ‘In 
1994-97 there was an ideological renewal of 
the party which was about the aims and val- 
ues of the party’ This led to the ‘political strat- 
egy and the development of New Labour’. So 
the scene is now set for ‘an equivalent renew- 
al across the organisation, the ideology and 
the political strategy of the party’. 

The destruction of the Labour sandcastle 
is good because it provides an opportunity to 



build something more substantial. ‘Cumula- 
tively, I’m not unhappy about what’s happen- 
ing,’ he says. ‘But it is a high-wire act.’ Given 
the chasm between what his inquiry found 
and what Corbyn and his shadow chancellor 
John McDonnell want to do, isn’t he worried 
that Labour might fall off the high wire? 

Cruddas says Labour’s new leader has a 
vision: that the party has been ‘austerity-lite’ 
and failed to confront ‘neoliberalism’. ‘There 
is a coherence to that argument,’ he says, ‘but 




I don’t see how that is reconciled with the 
data. We find — however uncomfortable this 
is to swallow — the evidence suggests that 
actually we weren’t supported because we 
were seen as anti-austerity’ 

What about Corbyn’s argument that the 
public is concerned about the deficit because 
no one has bothered to persuade them about 
the dangers of austerity? ‘That might be 
right,’ Cruddas says, slowly. ‘I don’t know.’ 
But he worries the party is talking too much 
to itself and not enough to voters, and that 
emotion may be supplanting reason. 

‘Orwell always used to talk historically 
about the self-righteousness of the metropol- 
itan left. You can see a bit of that coming back 
into play in terms of its absolutism, its puri- 



ty. The danger is a chasm emerging between 
the membership and the tempo of the coun- 
try’ Labour needs to operate ‘on the basis of 
where the country is and try and contest that 
rather than assume [voters] are elsewhere’. 

What seems to have shocked Labour MPs 
is they assumed the party membership was 
elsewhere, too, and so Corbyn could never 
win. Blairites are particularly bewildered. 
Cruddas — who nominated Corbyn but voted 
for Andy Burnham — has little sympathy. 
‘The Blairites now can’t understand what’s 
going on because they are operating within 
a totally shrunken framework,’ he says. ‘They 
woke up to find a party that has totally dis- 
appeared in front of them. They don’t know 
what to do, and now they sound like a sect.’ 

Cruddas spent his summer reading Blair’s 
early speeches, and is struck by how different 
early Blairism was to what it became at the 
end. ‘You discover a marriage of economic 
and ethical Labour traditions which creates 
a powerful political language, and a policy 
agenda far richer than the collapsed project 
which, by the end, just fetishised some public 
service reforms.’ It is as if he regards Blairites 
as traitors to their own cause. 

The collapse of Blairism created a vacu- 
um, he says, now filled by Corbynism. ‘Labour 
lost that emotional power of our political pro- 
ject. So we became transactional, instrumen- 
talist, remote, managerial, technocratic, blah 
blah blah. Then Corbyn comes in, with this 
ethic of principle versus power. He is allowed 
to put a wedge into the whole leadership 
thing because we’ve lost the principal ethical 
contribution which was, actually, the hallmark 
of the whole New Labour project.’ 

Cruddas says the new leader ‘could be’ 
prime minister but avoids saying whether 
this would be a good thing. His concern is 
how to rehabilitate the intellectual and polit- 
ical renewal he thinks that Blairism once 
represented. He says he is ‘not interested 
any more’ in serving in an official role and 
is instead setting up a group involving MPs 
and local government leaders that will use 
his review on why the party lost to make the 
case for change. ‘I don’t think this is going to 
be sorted out within the shadow cabinet — 
or the front bench in Parliament, really. It is 
a deeper project of renewal that’s needed 
which we dodged post-2010.’ 

‘The leadership election has shown there 
is a desperate need for a new platform for 
ideas and reform within Labour. Neither the 
centre right of the party or the soft left had 
anything meaningful to offer. This needs to be 
driven by ideas.’ 

If the party leadership refuses to do the 
thinking, Cruddas will do it for them. His 
new group might be quite useful for the next 
Labour leader if, as most expect, Corbyn fails. 
‘I’ll be worried about where it will all end up 
whoever is the leader. The backdrop to this 
is not Corbyn triggering a crisis for the party, 
it’s the party facing arguably its greatest crisis 
in history’ 
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Our drugs cheat 

The debate over drugs in sport turns a complex picture 
into a black-and-white morality tale 

SIMON BARNES 



It's their party 

Jeremy Corbyn won the Labour leadership 
contest with 60% of the vote among four 
candidates in the hrst round. Which leader 
has the largest mandate from their party? 

— David Cameron was elected in 2005 
with 28% of the vote out of four 
candidates in the first round (held among 
MPs only). He won 68 % of the party vote 
in the run-off with David Davis. 

— Tim Farr on won 57% of the Lib Dem 
vote this year. Only two candidates stood. 

— Nicola Sturgeon was appointed as SNP 
leader unopposed last November. 

— Nigel Farage was elected Ukip leader in 
2006 with 45% of the vote (among four 
candidates) in a first-past-the-post system. 

— Natalie Bennett was elected Green 
leader in 2012 with 59% in the final round 
of voting. She had won 41% in the first 
round, among four candidates. 

All aboard 

Rail usage has doubled since privatisation 
of the rail network in 1997/98. How does 
rail usage compare with countries which 
still have state-owned railways? 

NO. OF RAIL JOURNEYS A YEAR PER RESIDENT 



1998 2013 

15.4 „24.7 

14.1 .. France 17.7 

20.2 Germany 24.9 

18.8 Netherlands 20.6 



Source: Rail Delivery Group 

Tall stories 



National Grid announced that pylons will 
be removed from Snowdonia and other 
beauty spots at a cost of £1 1 m each. Not 
every country is shy about their pylons. 
Which are the highest? 

Zhoushan Island crossing, 

China (2010) 370 metres 

Jiangyin Yangtze River 

Crossing (2003) 346m 

Both are higher than the Eiffel Tower 
(324m). Britain’s highest pylon, at 
Thurrock, Essex, comes in at 190m. Its 
predecessor (which measured 148m) was 
the highest in the world when built in 1932. 

Hot topic 

The Met Office predicted cooler and drier 
summers for the UK in the next 20 years. 
Other Met Office long-term forecasts: 
MARCH 2014 The UK is expected to see 
more milder, wetter winters and more 
hotter, drier summers in the future. 

JUNE 2014 At the moment we are able to 
say that by the 2040s we can expect events 
[like 2003 ’s hot summer] to be normal. 

JULY 2015 By 2100, a summer as hot as one 
we currently have every 20 years will occur 
in nine out of ten years. 



D o you want to see Paula Radcliffe’s 
blood? If so, you’re not alone. Rad- 
cliffe, three-time winner of the Lon- 
don Marathon has been outed as a drugs 
cheat by the Tory MP Jesse Norman. No 
proof, but proof is for wimps. Radcliffe’s 
name will now always have a certain stink. 

Norman used parliamentary privilege 
to talk about ‘a London marathon winner 
with suspicious blood values’, and that was 
enough to tar Radcliffe as a possible drug- 
gie. It’s like accusing a public figure of pae- 
dophilia: the softest whisper will do for them. 

Pressure has been brought on Radcliffe 
to go public with her ‘blood values’ — com- 
plex medical data — but she has refused, on 
the legitimate grounds that no one bar a few 
experts has the slightest idea what they mean. 

Radcliffe is the second major British 
athletics love-object to get the treatment 
this year. Earlier it was Mo Farah, double 
Olympic gold-medal winner in London in 
2012. A Panorama programme claimed that 
his coach, Alberto Salazar, had done some 
dodgy stuff. Nothing that involves Farah, but 
the whisper is enough. Farah is now forever 
tainted. Both have denied any wrongdoing; 
fat lot of good that will do. 

The problem of drugs in sport is that it’s 
two issues in one. The public and, by exten- 
sion, the journalistic view is that either you 
take drugs and you’re evil, or you don’t take 
drugs and you’re a good guy — at least until 
you get caught. It’s a straightforward busi- 
ness, one that permits no doubt or ambiguity. 

The truth is complex and difficult — and 
routinely avoided. Many top-level sports- 
people use drugs every day. They couldn’t 
perform without them. They often take these 
drugs knowing that their use could compro- 
mise their future health. These drugs are not 
only legal, but those who take them are more 
likely to be praised than blamed. ‘Playing 
through the pain.’ It’s part of sport’s mys- 
tique. 

Many painkillers and anti-inflammatories 
are permitted in sport. The Fifa chief medi- 
cal officer Dr Jiri Dvorak said half the inter- 
national footballers would take painkillers 
before every match. You can buy ibuprofen 
and aspirin over the counter; you can get 
diclofenac and naproxen on prescription. 
And play sport without a problem. 

You can’t do that if you’re a horse. Pain- 
killers and anti-inflammatories are banned 



in the equestrian sports. Danilon — an anti- 
inflammatory I serve to an aged Shetland 
pony every other day — is illegal in compe- 
tition. That’s because when under extreme 
stresses a horse can damage itself if unaware 
of pain — and it’s axiomatic that the wel- 
fare of the horse comes first. The welfare of 
the human athlete clearly doesn’t, as many a 
limping ex-pro can tell you. 

When is a drug not a drug? You can take 
certain banned substances if you have a ‘ther- 
apeutic use exemption’: so you can have a 
good pull on your asthma puffer before the 
race. Then there are dietary supplements. 
These sound OK but have been known to 
contain banned substances. Athletes are 
warned not to believe any label that says ‘Safe 
for sports people’ or ‘Approved by Wada’, the 
World Anti-Doping Agency. But accidents 
happen in this shadowy territory that lies 
between nutrition and drugs. 

Drugs banned in sport include anabolic 
steroids, certain peptide hormones, stimu- 
lants, diuretics, narcotics and beta-blockers. 
It’s also illegal to improve your oxygen carry- 
ing capacity by a pre-race transfusion of your 
own blood. Small wonder the drug testers are 
lagging behind the cheats. Roughly speaking, 
drugs that help you do it better are evil, but 
drugs that stop you doing it worse are fine. 
Unless, of course, you’re a horse. 

We are prepared — eager — to make vil- 
lains of those on whom the lightest finger 
of suspicion alights. Christine Ohuruogu, 
the British runner, was banned after miss- 
ing three out-of-competition drugs tests. 
This always looked like dodgy diary-keep- 
ing rather than systematic drugs use. But it 
prompted an arguably racist campaign in the 
Sun. Referring to the forthcoming London 
Olympic Games, the paper said: ‘We can’t let 
Ohuruogu be the face of 2012.’ 

It’s accepted that doping is a sin far worse 
than mere cheating. It’s not like a false start, 
diving in the penalty area or not walking 
when you’ve edged the ball. It’s considered 
destructive not of the event but of the entire 
sport: perhaps of the whole idea of sport. 

The issue of drugs in sport is a classic 
example of what happens when a complex 
matter is treated as a simple one. We now 
judge it by means of nursery morality, while 
the humanity of all those involved has got 
lost. It’s as irrational and as crazy as sport 
itself: but without any of the joy. 
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The man to stop Trump 

Republican surprise package Dr Ben Carson has an amazing 
story to tell. Asking him about policy is a little harder 

PAUL WOOD 



Washington DC 

B en Carson is relaxed. ‘He’s always 
relaxed,’ says an aide. The next tele- 
vised Republican primary debate is 
two days away, but Dr Carson is about to 
begin his first rehearsal for it. The preter- 
natural calm he exudes is presumably what 
gave him his steady hands during the 22-hour 
operation that led to him becoming the first 
surgeon to successfully separate Siamese 
twins fused at the head. 

That operation is part of the Carson leg- 
end: growing up poor, black, becoming chief 
of neurosurgery at Johns Hopkins aged 
33. This life story has aided an improbable 
presidential bid that is now starting to look 
more plausible. Carson is polling second in 
a Republican field of 16 and he has momen- 
tum. He might be the man to stop Donald 
Trump, something the other candidates have 
failed to do. This week, Carson pulled closer 
to ‘the Donald’, with one poll giving him 23 
per cent support to Trump’s 27. 

He never intended to run for office, he 
tells me with practised or sincere modesty: 
the reluctant draftee. ‘I was going to retire 
but there were so many people clamouring 
for me to do it that I finally had to start listen- 
ing to what they were saying.’ 

Carson became a national figure over- 
night when he appeared at a White House 
prayer breakfast and told his life story, as 
well as delivering a few sideswipes to Presi- 
dent Obama, sitting one chair away. He was 
brought up in Detroit by a single mother, who 
was herself one of 24 children and who got 
married, aged 13, to a man who turned out 
to be a bigamist and deserted them. She was 
illiterate but, as Carson related, she used to 
make him and his brother read two library 
books a week and give her written reports, 
which she would pretend to read. 

Given his remarkable journey through 
life, does he feel, like President Bush, that 
providence has chosen him? He takes com- 
fort, he says, from the fact that the pundits 
had been certain he could never put togeth- 
er a successful campaign. ‘I just said: ‘Lord, 
it sounds good to me. But if you really want 
me to do it, you’re going to have to open the 
doors.’ And the doors have been flung wide 
open. We are putting together a tremen- 
dous organisation. In about a week, we will 
have 500,000 donations from average Ameri- 
cans. . . So, you know, it is working.’ 



It is, if not a miracle, certainly impressive. 
The man who put together the campaign, a 
colourful Texan lawyer called Terry Giles, 
tells me they are raising almost $7 million 
a month and paying for staff in all 50 states. 
They do not have any of the billionaire sup- 
porters who had previously determined the 
outcome of the ‘money race’ but that doesn’t 
matter: they have Facebook and a multitude 
of small donors. Giles, a Carson friend for 20 
years, says: ‘He has a photographic memory; 
he’s the smartest guy in the race... Ameri- 
cans are looking for a president with charac- 
ter, intellect and wisdom.’ 

People do seem to like Carson. His poll 
numbers shot up after he introduced himself 




to his biggest audience yet, the 24-million- 
strong TV audience for the first Republican 
primary debate. He leant heavily on the life 
story that night, and it seems to take up most 
of his speeches too. Isn’t it time for some poli- 
cies, I ask: what would happen in the first 100 
days of a Carson presidency? 

‘I’d make it very clear to the Congress that 
we work for the people. It needs to be people- 
centric instead of government-centric,’ he 
says. ‘We just can’t continue to accumulate 
debt, and think that nothing is going to hap- 
pen. . . It’s impossible for us to have a peaceful 
world if we don’t get out in front and act like 
the pinnacle nation of the world.’ 

These were generalities but his campaign 
staff say there will soon be detailed policy 
announcements, starting with foreign and 



defence. What then would Carson do about 
Isis? ‘We must recognise that their goal is to 
destroy us and to destroy our way of life... 
They represent an existential threat... We 
need to use every resource available to us 

— military, economic — not only to contain 
them but to eliminate them.’ 

‘Would you send troops?’ 

‘There are a lot of things that are avail- 
able to us.’ 

‘Such as?’ 

‘There’s no way I would ever make it 
public.’ 

‘How many troops might you send?’ 

‘I would really consult with my generals 
and my experts in that area.’ 

That answer — I’ll ask the generals — 
is the one given by presidents in office but 
it also reminds me of Donald Trump’s ‘100 
per cent foolproof but secret plan to defeat 
the jihadis. Trump — the frontrunner — and 
Carson are both outsiders who all the polls 
say are ahead of a vast pack of profession- 
al Republican politicians. There is a reason 
for that, the veteran political journalist Bob 
Schieffer tells me: they are doing the same 
thing, in different ways. 

‘They’ve made a very accurate list of all 
the things that people are pissed off about. 
People are just mad. . . just fed up. Trump just 
seems to nail things that really irritate peo- 
ple. Carson has a more polite way of saying 
[what] Donald Trump is saying.’ Schieffer, 
now at Harvard, has been to every Iowa cau- 
cus since 1976. He believes Carson can win 
there. ‘People in Iowa are very nice. . .He’s the 
kind of person who, like Obama, will appeal 
to people there.’ 

Along the way, Carson might have some 
interesting things to say, especially about 
race. He is the only African-American from 
either party running for president. He says he 
‘probably’ benefited from affirmative action 

— positive discrimination for black Amer- 
icans — but that the time for it has passed. 
He advocates something called ‘compassion- 
ate action’ with no racial element. ‘It is not 
fair for my son, who has grown up in the lap 
of luxury and has had every advantage, to be 
evaluated on the same basis as some [white] 
kid from Appalachia whose father was killed 
in the coal mines when he was five years old.’ 

Carson likes to point out that five doc- 
tors signed the Declaration of Independence. 
Would Americans elect one as president? The 
US has had a former movie actor as presi- 
dent (Reagan) and a former haberdasher 
(Truman) but both had served long political 
apprenticeships. Carson’s candidacy seemed 
so unlikely at first that his aides had to damp 
down speculation that he was running simply 
to boost his celebrity and secure a big con- 
tract as a TV commentator. 

He has since moved from being a novelty 
candidate to being a serious player, though it 
is still very early in the race. The pundits will 
say that his lead will evaporate. But then Car- 
son has never listened to them. 
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Give your children's 
future a jump start. 



Aberdeen's Investment Plan for Children 



You want to give your children a head start. So give them 
an investment plan that lets them aim a little higher. 

Aberdeen's Investment Plan for Children offers a wide 
choice of investment trusts. And because this is Aberdeen, 
your children get access to investment opportunities not 
only in the UK but in Asia and worldwide too. 



The plan accepts monthly and lump sum investments - 
from parents, grandparents and anyone else who wants 
to contribute.^ Hop over to our website to learn more. 

Please remember, the value of shares and the income 
from them can go down as well as up and you may 
get back less than the amount invested. 

'^Subject to certain criteria being met. 

Request a brochure: 0500 00 40 00 
invtrusts.co.uk/children 



Aberdeen 

Simply asset management 




Issued by Aberdeen Asset Managers Limited, 10 Queen's Terrace, Aberdeen AB10 1YG, which is authorised and 
regulated by the Financial Conduct Authority in the UK. Telephone calls may be recorded, aberdeen-asset.co.uk 



Please quote CH S 11 




IN 1983 WE LAUNCHED DIET COKE, 
OUR FIRST NO SUGAR VERSION OF 
A MUCH LOVED CLASSIC 

TODAY ALL OF OUR MAJOR 
BRANDS HAVE A WIDELY AVAILABLE 
NO OR LOWER CALORIE ALTERNATIVE 




SEE COCA-COLA.CO.uk FOR MORE DETAILS 



WE HAVE HELPED REDUCE 

THE SUGAR FROM SOFT DRINKS 

TAKEN INTO UK HOUSEHOLDS 

BY MORE THAN 8% 
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The library in the Jungle 

In the middle of the Calais migrant camp, 
there is a book-filled haven of peace 

EMILY RHODES 



S ikander and I are sitting at a small table 
in a small shed. The shed is filled floor- 
to-ceiling with books: chick lit, thrill- 
ers and a neat set of Agatha Christies line 
the shelves, alongside a large atlas, a few dic- 
tionaries and grammars, and the thin green 
spines of children’s learning-to-read books. 
More books spill out of boxes stacked in the 
corner, and pens, notepads, bags of clothes, 
a globe, a guitar and a game of Battleships 
are useful flotsam. We are in Jungle Books, 
a library which British volunteer Mary Jones 
set up a few weeks ago in the Calais migrant 
camp known as ‘The Jungle’. 

Sikander, a lean Afghan, tells me that the 
last book he took out was about starting a 
small business. He tells me about the restau- 
rant he has set up in the camp and the new 
one he is planning. He is fizzing with energy 
and ideas, such as introducing vouchers which 
people who want to help can buy and give to 
those in need. Sikander segues from plans for 
his restaurant to plans for the library — the 
extension they will build, the films they will 
screen, the discussions they will host. Some 
50 of the camp’s 3,000 or so migrants are 
regulars at the Jungle Books but Sikander is 
sure more will come if there’s space to sit and 
browse. ‘I’m just helping Mary,’ he says, when 
I ask how he is involved, ‘Of course I have to 
help her, just as she helps us.’ 

While we’ve been talking, a young Suda- 
nese man called Babiker has been engrossed 
in a novel by Jean Plaidy. He asks a volunteer, 
‘Can I take it with me?’ There is no issuing 
system, no dates stamped on the front page, 
and happy assents meet any requests to take 
books out. The volunteer. Bill, tells Babiker 
that reading Jean Plaidy when he was young- 
er sparked an interest in history. For Babiker, 
Jean Plaidy represents his dream of reading 
English books in England. He would like to 
study in the UK and asks me, ‘Is it expensive?’ 
Tuition fees don’t feature in Plaidy’s 
books, and I watch Babiker ’s face close with 
disappointment as I try to explain them. 
Mohammed, who has been hovering nearby, 
joins our conversation. ‘So it is impossible for 
us,’ he says flatly. Mohammed was studying 
maths and physics in Sudan and talks about 
how much he would like to join the physics 
community in France. The last book he read 
here was a history of Sudan, and he wishes the 
library had books about Linux programming. 
When Mohammed says he would also like 



there to be a laptop so he could access the 
internet, I laugh and tell him the same thing is 
happening in the UK: people increasingly go 
to libraries to get on the internet rather than 
for a book. At Jungle Books, Mary is respond- 
ing to demand; she has managed to source a 

The books don t just mean stories 
and information. They represent 
dreams; people here need to dream 

few laptops and is getting a generator and 4G 
router to provide Wi-Fi. 

Internet access is just one of Mary’s many 
plans for the library, for while Jungle Books 
is a space for books, it is above all a space for 
people. She tells me, ‘Ask anyone here what 
they want and they tell you they want a nor- 
mal life. This library can lend a semblance 
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of normality to their lives. It’s a place where 
people can drop in and have a chat, maybe 
play a bit of music, not only read books.’ 

A man called Abraham picks up a guitar 
and gently picks out a tune, explaining to me 
that the instrument he played in Sudan was 
similar but had just one string and a small- 
er body. The strum of the guitar, the rustle of 
turning pages, and the soft hum of conversa- 
tion make the library a peaceful respite from 
the hot tumult of the camp. I’m told that more 
instruments are coming and they are hoping 
to start music lessons before long. 

There are already daily French lessons. 
Before picking up the guitar, Abraham was 
hunched over a French schoolbook while 
Mohammed helped with his pronunciation 
of vowels. ‘I want to speak French so I can 
stay in France,’ Abraham says. When I ask 
him what books he would like to have in the 
library, he lists: French- Arabic dictionaries, 
French vocab books, French grammar books, 
and short books in French. This Francophil- 
ia seems to be a sentiment shared by many; 
according to Sikander, when people come to 
the library and see there aren’t many French 
books, they tend to go away again. 

Most of the men who come to the library 
speak little English. I am taken aback when 
a man who has been flicking through various 
novels for at least half an hour, including clas- 
sics like Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men, settles 
on a thin picture book about kittens. When I 
ask him if he really likes cats, he shrugs, mum- 
bles a thank you, and leaves. Once I see he has 
barely enough English to say thanks, I can see 
why he hasn’t gone for Steinbeck, but the fact 
that he’s spent so long looking at books he 
can’t yet read speaks volumes about his hope 
— hope for a time when he will be able to 
read them all. Books are at their most potent 
here; each volume feels heavy with hope for 
a better time to come. The books here don’t 
just mean stories and information, they repre- 
sent dreams, and people here need to dream. 

The future, at least of Jungle Books itself, 
is bright. People have volunteered to build 
an extension — more space for teaching, dis- 
tributing clothes, and discussions. Sikander is 
especially enthusiastic about the latter: ‘We 
are all from different countries, but if we can 
all sit together, we can understand each other, 
learn from each other and make friendships. 
That way we will finish a lot of problems in 
the Jungle.’ He says he would like a space 
where one evening he could give a talk about 
the history of Afghanistan and then, anoth- 
er time, listen to someone talking about the 
problems in Eritrea or Syria. He points out 
the need for migrants to realise they all share 
the same problems. ‘This talk I would give is 
like my book.’ He gestures towards Moham- 
med: ‘Like the history of Sudan is his book. I 
just need to get people to listen.’ 

For more information about Jungle 
Books, including how to donate, 
see spectator.co.uk/junglebooks 
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Down with slippery slopes ! 

Good laws and valuable scientific discoveries are being 
blocked with the laziest argument in the book 

CAROL SARLER 



W ell, of course the Assisted Dying 
Bill failed. It mattered not a jot 
that an overwhelming majori- 
ty of public opinion urged its success; it was 
always going to fail and the only surprising 
thing is that anybody is surprised. I’ll bet my 
teeth on a few more certainties, too. Last 
week the required 200,000 people put down 
their spliffs long enough to sign a petition in 
favour of decriminalising cannabis and thus, 
in October, the matter will be debated by 
MPs. Proponents, however, really should not 
bother — they will lose, regardless. 

Also last week it was reported that 
genetic engineering is now our most rapidly 
developing area of scientific research; never- 
theless, each of its life-enhancing discover- 
ies continues to face immense hurdles — at 
which many fall — on the journey between 
laboratories and needy patients. In every 
case, the chance of change succumbs to the 
same argument: that of the ubiquitous ‘slip- 
pery slope’. Assisted dying bit the dust not 
because anybody seriously wishes to prolong 
agony among the terminally ill but because, 
in the dark minds of scattergun alarmists and 
conspiracy theorists, to allow it would be a 
slippery slope towards truckloads of septua- 
genarians being hurled, still kicking, into the 
gaping mouths of crematoria. 

Lightening up the law on cannabis may 
be opposed for several reasons, good and 
bad, worthy of consideration and far-fetched. 
It does not tax me particularly, either way; I 
never was greatly fond of the stuff. But when 
it returns to debate next month, the move will 
fail not by dint of the reasoned arguments. 
It will fail because, as always, the ignorant 
cling to the belief that the use of cannabis is 
a slippery slope towards the use of, say, her- 
oin — in spite of countless studies proving 
the exact opposite. If you don’t have to go 
underground for your weed, you won’t be 
introduced to the nastier products for sale in 
the same den — much as, if you do not ven- 
ture into the high street, you are less likely 
to indulge in an impulse buy from a shop 
window. 

The massed opposition to genetic engi- 
neering must break the cleverest of hearts 
when they are accused of creating a slippery 
slope to ‘designer babies’. I cannot imag- 
ine how it would feel to have found a way 
to manipulate a gene in order to save a baby 



from being born into the lifelong anguish of 
cystic fibrosis, only to be greeted by an intake 
of breath: heavens, no! Next thing, women 
will be asking for children with blue eyes! 

Taken simply as a tool of argument, the 
slippery slope demonstrates a paucity of 
intellectual rigour: it is one thing to oppose 
what is being proposed and another altogeth- 
er to oppose what is not. The first requires 
knowledge, study and fact; the second needs 
neither evidence nor proof and is validated 
as a warning by nothing more than its own 
utterance. 

In efforts to beef up the warnings there 
are those who cite the experience of other 
countries, as did Douglas Murray in his cover 
story a fortnight ago. Douglas cited Holland 
and Belgium, but what happens in other 

Opposing ivhat is actually proposed 
requires knowledge; opposing what 
isn’t needs neither evidence nor proof 

countries is not an inevitable template for 
what will happen in this one. As long as there 
are laws that apply in Dover but not in Calais 
or Amsterdam, we have only the record in 
Britain as a credible measure — and in this 
country, often almost to a fault, we have 
shown ourselves to be pretty damn rigorous 
both in finding consensus and in sticking to it. 

Sometimes we involve the law. So, for 
instance, when gay sex between men was 
made legal in 1967, and the law specified 
only men over 21, we continued to prosecute 
younger hanky-panky. In 1994 we returned 
to Parliament for stout debate and con- 
sideration, before reducing the age to 18. 
For the sake of parity with heterosexuals, 
we repeated the arduous procedure and, in 




2001, 16-year-olds were included. There was 
no slope, slippery or otherwise — just three 
clear, controlled and legislated steps. 

Speaking of 16-year-olds: we are the 
only country in Europe that allows military 
recruitment at 16 rather than at 18. Some of 
us would like to change that (16 is awfully 
young to be able to sign away the next six 
years of your life, including risking it in 
warfare, to a strictly binding agreement). 
But none of us would sensibly argue that 
these 16-year-olds are perched upon a slip- 
pery slope leading to 12-year-olds navigat- 
ing drones over Iraq. Even though, in these 
techno-years, they would probably make a 
better fist of it than their elders, we do not 
teach our children to kill. This is Britain, not 
Sierra Leone. 

Sometimes, we do not need to involve the 
law; consensus is reached culturally, yet clung 
to all the same. Most people in this country 
eat meat — but that does not include chow- 
ing down on the family dog or raiding the 
local gymkhana for Sunday lunch. 

And sometimes what begins in law 
becomes simply absorbed into cultural con- 
sensus. We used to speak of ‘legal limits’ for 
alcohol consumption before driving a car; 
these days most people unthinkingly recog- 
nise that a couple of swift halves after work 
might be fine while competitive sinking of 
yards of ale is not — and we don’t think that 
anyone who defies that principle is either big 
or clever. 

Moreover, when we discover those who 
have found loopholes and wiggle-room, we 
have proved ourselves to be collectively clev- 
erer at blocking them than the scaremongers 
allow. For example, once we established that 
there were some who were abusing scans 
during pregnancy to determine the sex of 
their child, and then terminating those of 
the ‘wrong’ sex, most NHS hospitals took 
it upon themselves to inform parents that 
it was not the hospital’s policy to tell them 
what sex they were expecting. What they did 
not do was invoke the slippery slope to stop 
the scans that have revolutionised antenatal 
medical practice. 

(Of course, as an aside, we must admit that 
the very rich can still get around that one, 
as they can get around so much else. Then 
again, we must also admit that, by and large, 
it was not the very rich who were guilty of the 
abuse; it was the poor, the illiterate and — are 
we allowed to say this? — the non-British.) 

Patriotism may be an overrated virtue, but 
I have faith in the everyday common sense 
of most of my countrymen and their capacity 
to understand precisely when and where to 
apply brakes. As for those who seek only to 
stifle potential, who cannot embrace any pro- 
gress, change or evolution without conjuring 
out of thin air a terrifying slippery slope, we 
would be better served if they would shut up, 
suit up and ski down it instead. 



Matthew Parris on assisted dying, p. 27. 
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—Taking Britain further— 



MATTHEW PARRIS 



Soon we will accept that useless lives should end 



T hroughout the short life of the Assist- 
ed Dying Bill which failed last week 
in the Commons, the ‘faith communi- 
ty’ (a quaint term for that category of human 
beings who throughout history have been 
more assiduous than any other in trying to 
kill each other) have with skill and persis- 
tence deployed an argument of great potency. 
Such is the argument’s intuitive appeal that 
the pro-assisted-dying brigade never found a 
way of countering it. They have resorted sim- 
ply to denying that what the faith squad say 
would happen, could happen. 

But it could. The argument is that licens- 
ing assisted dying is to smile upon the prac- 
tice. The legal change would act as a cultural 
signal that society now approves. This would 
in time lead to pressure on those who might 
not otherwise have contemplated ending 
their lives, to hasten their own demise — so 
as ‘not to be a burden’ on others. One day 
(say the faith squad) it could even become 
the norm. 

I am sure they’re right. We who may argue 
for ‘permissive’ legislation must have the 
intellectual honesty to admit that the end- 
ing of a legal prohibition does act as a social 
signal. In vain do we protest that ‘nobody 
is forcing’ upon anybody else (say) same- 
sex marriage, or the cashing in of pension 
pots, or a quickie divorce, or the possession 
of marijuana. Indeed not. Nobody is forc- 
ing these delights upon others, but humans 
are social animals and one of the ways a 
society signals its attitudes is by criminal- 
ising behaviour it thinks very harmful, and 
decriminalising behaviour towards which its 
attitude has softened. 

Thus, for instance, the stoning to death of 
women taken in adultery under sharia law is 
undoubtedly the signal of a cultural attitude 
towards adultery. Were you to advocate the 
abolition of this punishment, Islamic moral 
conservatives would be right to warn that 
the move would both indicate and encour- 
age a softening of public moral disapproval 
of female adultery. Likewise, the progressive 
removal of legal restraints on homosexuality 
has been both consequence and cause of an 
increasingly sympathetic attitude towards 
gays. It is futile to deny this. 

Assisted dying is not a novel desire, not 
a strange new way of thinking. As a moral 




impulse, the idea that one might hasten 
one’s end because one gained no pleasure 
from living and one had become a burden 
on friends, family and the state has been 
with us since the dawn of man. You will 
find it in literature right down the ages. In 
your own lifetime you will have heard it 
expressed by others of your acquaintance. 
The impulse, though, has usually been dis- 
couraged — resisted as an unworthy atti- 
tude to life — and this cultural disapproval 
is reflected in law. 

To alter the law in a permissive way would 
therefore be pushing (as it were) at an open 
door: legitimising a moral argument that 
has always been present (or latent) among 

As medical science advances, 
the cost of prolonging human life will 
impose an ever heavier burden 

humans. I would have every expectation that, 
given the extra push, the habit would grow. 

And so it must — indeed, in the end, will: 
and if it does not lead, the law will follow. 
At root the reason is Darwinian. Tribes that 
handicap themselves will not prosper. As 
medical science advances, the cost of pro- 
longing human life way past human useful- 
ness will impose an ever heavier burden on 
the community for an ever longer propor- 
tion of its members’ lives. Already we are 
keeping people alive in a near-vegetative 
state. The human and financial resources 
necessary will mean that an ever greater 
weight will fall upon the shoulders of the 
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diminishing proportion of the population 
still productive. Like socialist economics, this 
will place a handicap on our tribe. Already 
the cost of medical provision in Britain eats 
into our economic competitiveness against 
less socially generous nations. 

This does not mean an end to social gen- 
erosity. It does not mean an end to economi- 
cally unproductive state spending. These are 
social goods that we value for non-economic 
reasons, and should. But the value we place 
on them is not potentially infinite. They have 
their price. Life itself has its price. As costs 
rise, there will be a point at which our cul- 
ture (and any culture) will begin to call for 
a restraining hand. I believe that when it 
comes to the cost of keeping very enfeebled 
people alive when life has become wretched 
for them, we’re close to that point. 

I don’t even say we should look more 
benignly upon the termination of life when 
life is fruitless. I say we will. We may not be 
aware that our moral attitudes are being 
driven by the Darwinian struggle for surviv- 
al, but in part they will be. And just as we 
feel ourselves looking more sympathetically 
at those who wish to end it all, so we shall 
be (unconsciously) looking at ourselves in 
the same way. The stigma will fade, and in its 
place will come a new description of selfish- 
ness, according to which it may be thought 
selfish of some individuals (including poten- 
tially ourselves) to want to carry on. 

We admire Captain Oates for walking 
out of his tent and into his death when he 
judged his enfeeblement was threatening 
his colleagues’ chances of survival. That is 
an extreme case, but it illustrates a moral 
impulse that I expect to grow — and for the 
same reasons as it occurred to Oates: the 
good of our fellow men. 

I do not therefore need to campaign for 
assisted dying. I do not need (and wouldn’t 
want) to persuade anybody that the time 
has come for them to end their lives. I don’t 
need to shout from the rooftops that suicide 
can be a fine and noble thing, or rail against 
the ever growing cost of medical care in the 
final, prolonged phase of people’s lives. My 
opinions and my voice are incidental. This is 
a social impulse which will grow, nourished 
by forces larger than all of us. I don’t exhort. 
I predict. 
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HUGO RIFKIND 



The problem with Corbyn’s hatred of the media 



T he new leader walks across a bridge, 
in the dark, while the journalist asks 
him questions. He’s not shouting, this 
journalist; not like Michael Crick would be, 
all smug of face while shrieking ‘Isn’t it true 
you’re a terrible dickhead?’ None of that. 
Even so, the leader says not a word. He stares 
ahead, face stony, furious and fixed. Clip-clop 
go his feet. For two minutes. There’s a video. 
For two actual minutes. 

This was Jeremy Corbyn, being trailed 
across Westminster Bridge by Sky News in 
the small hours of Monday morning. Coward- 
ice, you might think. Running away, as a man 
might if he found critique, even of the mild- 
est sort, to be torture. As he might, indeed, if 
he’d be prepared to leave his wife, rather than 
live with having lost an argument about their 
children’s schooling. And you may be right, 
only maybe it’s worse than that. Maybe it was 
strategy. 

In his first few hours as leader of the 
opposition, Corbyn pulled out of the BBCl’s 
Andrew Marr Show. He pulled out of 
Radio 4’s Today programme. In his first 24 
hours, he spoke only to two BBC youth-ori- 
entated music stations, the Observer and the 
Scottish Daily Record. He shunned every- 
body else, including every other newspaper. 
David Cameron did more press when he left 
his kid in that pub. 

Things have picked up a tad since then. 
Still, it seems safe to assume that Corbyn 
loathes the media, and not just because of 
that deathly zombie-march across Westmin- 
ster Bridge. In his victory speech he took 
the time to complain about media attacks 
on his family, which was notable and jarring, 
not least because there don’t seem to have 
been any. 

For his supporters, too, and particular- 
ly the new ones, the media is as much of an 
enemy as his other enemies, which include 
Tories and Zionists and his own parliamen- 
tary party and also, as the next few months 
pass, probably quite a few other people. It’s 
not new, this populist media-loathing, but 
once it would only have gone as far as news- 
papers and the commercial side, on account 
of the way we hacks are all craven jobsworths 
in regular contact (perhaps by WhatsApp?) 
with our neoliberal billionaire paymasters. 




Recently, though, it seems to have extended 
even to the BBC, who are presumably crush- 
ing the noble proletariat just for kicks. 

You don’t need to like the media, obvi- 
ously. Even most people in the media don’t 
like the media. That being said, the point at 
which you begin to regard the fourth estate 
as a coherent political entity with objectives 
running maliciously counter to the populace 
at large is, I think, the point at which you 
vanish up your own conspiratorial bumhole. 
Moreover, you also rather betray your con- 
tempt for that same populace by suggesting 
that they’ll swallow any old disadvantageous 
nonsense provided page three has a pair of 
tits. Still, like I said, it’s hardly a new view- 
point, and nor is it unique to the Corbynistas. 

To regard the fourth estate as a 
malicious political entity is to vanish 
up your own conspiratorial bumhole 

For supporters of the SNP and Ukip among 
others, the idea of media as a sworn, biased, 
irredeemable enemy is an article of faith. 

The difference is, that’s just the fans, not 
the band. Nigel Farage will bask happily in 
the loathing his troops have for the print and 
broadcast press alike, yet he’ll simultaneously 
hurl himself at any outlet that will have him 
in the manner of Julian Assange with a book 
out. The SNP, meanwhile, remain on fabu- 
lously chummy terms with both the Holyrood 
and Westminster commentariat, even while 
their foot soldiers denounce the very same 










We can’t communicate with that guy, 
he’s an extremist nutter.’ 



people in tweets and petitions and, in the 
case of poor Nick Robinson last year, with 
an actual picket outside BBC Glasgow. Team 
Corbyn, by contrast, takes it all to heart. With 
the leader himself, normally kindly as Santa, 
you can see the contempt in his eyes. 

The question is, what’s the alternative? 
The former Greek finance minister Yanis 
Varoufakis popped up on both Newsnight 
and Channel 4 News on Monday, advising 
Corbyn on how to ‘bypass’ the ‘terrorising’ 
media in the manner of Syriza. This was obvi- 
ously a bit rich coming from a man so media- 
whorish that he once did a preening photo 
spread in Paris Match (it’s hard to imagine 
Jeremy doing Grazia), and also left you won- 
dering if the bankrupt Greeks today might 
not rather regret relying so heavily on excit- 
ing Facebook posts. Still, I guess he’s the 
model. Varoufakis and Tsipras were sexy, 
young and fresh, though. Corbyn and John 
McDonnell, with a combined age of 130, look 
like a pair of plain-clothes coppers who have 
slept in their car. 

Certainly, then, it’s ambitious. Labour’s 
plan is not only to tap into a whole new elec- 
torate which currently doesn’t bother to vote, 
but also to forge a whole new mode of com- 
munication with the bit that does. They want 
people who can’t be bothered to read the Sun 
to bother to read blogs about ‘people’s quan- 
titative easing’ — and that, to me, feels like a 
bit of a punt. Yet it is also philosophically bang 
on brand. It was the Marxists, remember, who 
came up with ‘false consciousness’; the daz- 
zling of the populace by the shiny organs of 
a system which never truly had their interests 
at heart. It has been odd to see such theory 
adopted by secessionists, and frankly hilari- 
ous to see it adopted by the Ukippy far right. 
For Corbyn and McDonnell, though, it’s des- 
tiny. Had they always been able to bypass 
media, they surely, surely believe, they’d have 
been swept to power decades ago. 

Maybe they’re even right. Who knows? 
Mainstream media is not what it was, and 
social media has a reach that ever grows. All 
the same, it doesn’t half leaving you looking 
silly and defensive, and not a little bit mad, as 
you run away across a bridge. 



Hugo Rifkind is a writer for the Times. 
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Mission: Future Sportscar. 

To find out more visit www.porsche.co.uk/e-mobility 
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LETTERS 



What firefighters do 

Sir: Leo McKinstry’s vicious, misleading 
article ‘Out of the ashes’ (12 September) 
shows that he has no understanding of the 
real issues facing firefighters today. He 
implies firefighters sit around doing nothing 
while other emergency services are doing 
the real work. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

Firefighters rescue more than 38,000 
people every year, working regularly with 
paramedics, ambulance staff and police. 
There has been reluctance in the past 
from the Fire Brigades Union (FBU) to 
sanction firefighters stepping in to help 
with medical rescues as a matter of course, 
since such moves need to be made carefully, 
with assurances that proper training will 
be given and equipment issued so that no 
lives are put at risk. But it may interest Leo 
McKinstry to know that the invitation for 
these talks about wider ways of working 
came from the FBU. 

It is (in part) the work of firefighters 
themselves that has meant fewer fires, 
thanks to the educational and prevention 
work they do in schools and communities. 
But there are still fires, and response times 
are getting longer due to cuts and fire 
station closures. This isn’t scaremongering 
— it’s the worrying truth. When they 
aren’t putting out fires or helping to bring 
down the incidence of fire, firefighters are 
rescuing people from lifts, cutting them out 
of road traffic collisions, helping contain 
chemical spillages and — thankfully 
rarely — carrying out rescues at terrorist 
incidents such as 7/7. To suggest that 
skilled, professional firefighters earning 
£29,054 are somehow overpaid shows a 
deep misunderstanding of what it is that 
firefighters actually do and what they are 
worth. The public recognise their worth — 
it is perplexing that Mr McKinstry can’t. 
Matt Wrack, FBU General Secretary 
Kingston, London 

Shipman safeguards 

Sir: It is unfair of those who oppose assisted 
dying to misrepresent the safeguards 
offered. Dr Trevor Stammers (‘Lethal 
temptation’, 12 September) must be aware 
how quickly Shipman would have been 
detected had he been obliged to run for two 
doctors and a judge before killing his victims. 

Paradoxically, one reason he would have 
been ‘much loved and trusted’ was that the 
generation he picked on had memories of 
compassionate doctors easing the passage 
of those suffering intractable pain. They 
would have remembered the ‘code’ of those 
days: ‘Is there nothing you can do for him, 
doctor?’, later to be followed by the quiet 



response: ‘He’s sleeping now.’ Dr Stammers 
appears to typify those ‘Keep them alive at 
all costs’ doctors that people are beginning 
to dread. 

Dr Ian Olson 
Aberdeen 

How to help the migrants 

Sir: James Forsyth (‘Merkel’s folly’, 

12 September) is so right. Merkel is not 
only worsening the migrant crisis, but 
undermining the future of the Middle East 
and parts of Africa. Those who need to 
stay are being encouraged to leave. A high 
proportion of those knocking down the EU 
door are conspicuously fit young men who 
should be fighting for their own countries. 
To run away hands victory to Isis. That 
applies especially to non-Syrian migrants. 

Of course we should have compassion 
for the dispossessed and their suffering, 
but we should also be looking to long- 
term solutions that start now. Turning 
back boats and lorries is not enough. The 
existing camps are overflowing and short 
of provisions. They should be augmented 
with military training facilities and 
weapons. Faced by evil 75 years ago, we 
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had conscription with very few exceptions. 
America helped us fight then, and we 
should help now. 

Tim Ambler 

Cley next the Sea, Norfolk 

Losing game 

Sir: Charles Moore speculates on Mellors’s 
competence as a gamekeeper (Notes, 12 
September). In the book, D.H. Lawrence 
describes Mellors as having five coops with 
broody hens sitting on pheasant eggs. He 
gives them no food or water and is pleased 
when they produce 36 chicks. According 
to Jonathan Buffer’s book on Edwardian 
shooting, the average keeper would be 
responsible for 1,150 eggs and expected to 
rear 1,000 pheasants. No wonder Mellors 
had so much time for Connie. And in the 
film he is shown handling what appear to 
be domestic hen chicks, with no mother hen 
in sight. I have to say, his professional skills 
don’t seem that impressive to me. 

Jennifer Toomer 
Petersfield, Hampshire 

Unpredictable times 

Sir: James Forsyth’s assertion that ‘A Labour 
party that is prepared to elect Corbyn as 
leader is a party that has consigned itself 
to not being in power for a very long time’ 
(‘The Corbyn enigma’, 5 September) seems 
at odds with the current state of play. Two 
months ago Corbyn was being laughed out 
of court, and on 1 May Cameron thought 
the Tories wouldn’t win the election. 

C.R. Atkinson 
Honley, Holmfirth 

Pubic verse 

Sir: I was fascinated to catch up with 
Marigold Johnson’s verse letter about the 
discrepancy in the colour of her husband 
Paul’s hair, white on top and red below 
(Letters, 5 September). Since the author 
of the new book on redheads also replied 
in verse (Letters, 12 September), I am 
prompted to send the following quatrain 
by the popular poet Pauline Prior-Pitt. It is 
from a sequence called Ageing Fragments, 
and was read by Maureen Lipman in the 
Radio 4 programme Quote . . . Unquote: 

Why is my pubic hair so dark 
And the hair on my head so white? 

The white hair is so public 
The pubic’s out of sight 

Valerie Grove 
London N6 

WRITE TO US 

The Spectator, 22 Old Queen Street, 

London SWl H 9HP; letters@spectator. co. uk 
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Intelligent Performance means looking ahead. 
Even after 60 years of innovation. 



Born for the racetrack and victorious at the gruelling 24 Hours of Le Mans, Porsche E-Hybrid technology 
is now pioneering a new breed of sportscars. From the first plug-in Hybrid in the luxury segment with the 
Panamera S E-Hybrid to the 918 Spyder’s record-breaking lap time of 6:57 at the Nurburgring Nordschleife. 

And now with the Cayenne S E-Hybrid, a 416hp SUV that accelerates from 0-62mph in just 5.9 seconds 
yet delivers up to SS.lmpg on the combined cycle. 

A demonstration of Intelligent Performance; a snapshot of tomorrow’s sportscar on the road today. 

Mission: Future Sportscar. 

To find out more visit www.porsche.co.uk/e-mobility 




Official fuel economy figures in mpg (l/lOOkm) - 918 Spyder: Urban N/A (N/A), Extra Urban N/A (N/A), Combined 85.6 (3.3), CO 2 emissions 79g/km. Panamera S E-Hybrid: Urban N/A 
(N/A), Extra Urban N/A (N/A), Combined 91.1 (3.1), CO 2 emissions 71g/km. Cayenne S E-Hybrid: Urban N/A (N/A), Extra Urban N/A (N/A), Combined 83.1 (3.4), CO 2 emissions 79g/km. 
The mpg and CO2 figures quoted are sourced from official EU-regulated test results, are provided for comparability purposes and may not reflect your actual driving experience. Electric 
range is dependent on driving conditions. Power output, performance and fuel economy figures obtained in combined hybrid power train mode using a battery charged from mains electricity. 



COMMISSION: IMPOSSIBLE 



THE AIRPORTS COMMISSION RECOMMENDED 
HEATHROW FOR EXPANSION, BUT THE REPORT IS 
UNRAVELLING FAST. 



A SECOND RUNWAY AT GATWICK REMAINS 
THE BEST DPTIDN FDR THE WHDLE OF THE UK. 



* BA called Heathrow "a vanity project" and said it 
won't contribute to the £18.6 billion price tag. 

* TfL highlighted that a third runway would reduce 
domestic flights from the current 7 routes to just 4. 

* A condition of expansion is "acceptable" air quality, 
but air around Heathrow already breaches the 
legal limit. 

* Heathrow seems unwilling to agree to certain 
expansion conditions, including ruling out a fourth 
runway and measures to limit noise and pollution 
for millions of Londoners. 

* The Commission failed to present an accurate 
economic evaluation, highlighting figures on which 
its own experts urged caution. It also downplayed 
the modest differences between the economic 
benefits of Heathrow and Gatwick seen when the 
Treasury's recommended analysis is properly applied. 








• Expanding Gatwick would cost half as much 

as expanding Heathrow, and would also require 
no public funding. 

• A second runway would connect Britain to as 
many international destinations as Heathrow. 
Gatwick also projects it will connect with 1 5 UK 
airports, compared to 11 today. 

• Gatwick will still stay well within EU air quality 
limits, even after expansion. 

• A second runway at Gatwick would result in far 
fewer people being affected by noise than at 
Heathrow. 

• This year, at least 40 million passengers will 
pass through Gatwick - a number that the 
Commission suggested could only be reached 
by 2024. 

Britain needs a solution to the air 
capacity crisis. 

Let's go for one we can deliver. 







gatwickobviously.com 
and ©LGWobviously 







OBVIOUSLY. 



ANY OTHER BUSINESS I MARTIN VANDER WEYER 



The Living Wage is nifty politics - but 
let’s see more help for small business too 



W hat is George Osborne’s Living 
Wage? Is it a ploy to shift cost 
from the taxpayer to the employ- 
er by reducing in-work benefit claims; or a 
sop to Tory MPs who were bombarded with 
angry questions about earnings inequality 
during the election, as well as a neat way of 
turning one of Labour’s few effective lines 
of attack? Or is it a principled act of fair- 
ness, acknowledging that the lowest earn- 
ers bore the brunt of the recent recession? 
Knowing how the Chancellor operates, it is 
probably all of the above except the last: he 
is, as Sir Samuel Brittan once remarked, ‘one 
of those people who do the right things with- 
out knowing why’. 

Either way, new research from the Reso- 
lution Foundation indicates that the cost of 
the Living Wage — £7.20 an hour for over- 
25s from next April, aiming for £9 by 2020 
— will be relatively insignificant in the big 
picture: a 0.6 per cent increase in national 
wage bills. The Office for Budget Respon- 
sibility says the impact on employment will 
also be marginal: 60,000 jobs lost, against a 
sustained tide of new ones created. So pro- 
tests from the CBI and large employers such 
as the retail group Next and Whitbread, 
which owns the Costa coffee chain, have 
gained little traction. 

But what’s also clear is that the higher 
minimum wage will fall hardest on many of 
those who least deserve an additional state- 
imposed slice of cost. The impact will be 
two-and-a-half times bigger for businesses 
employing fewer than ten people than for 
the private sector in aggregate. 

The Living Wage will barely touch the 
financial sector, which of course needs no 
encouragement to pay more. It will hit the 
hospitality sector most — and while we may 
not weep for Costa, we should worry about 
the diversity of local eateries and water- 
ing holes. Among other sectors on which 
the impact will be above average are ‘arts, 
entertainment and recreation’, ‘agriculture, 
forestry and fishing’ and ‘activities of house- 
holds as employers’, presumably meaning 
home helps, butlers and gardeners. 




All this is a reminder that activities which 
contribute most to quality of life and social 
cohesion also predominantly involve low- 
waged work. That’s life, but it’s also a remind- 
er that principled Conservatism should 
include as much help as possible for small 
businesses, start-ups, the self-employed, and 
the flourishing of town centres. The Living 
Wage is nifty politics. Chancellor, but there’s 
a lot more work to be done. 

Uneasy about oil 

‘Biggest slump in non-Opec oil production 
for 20 years.’ ‘Low oil prices throw North 
Sea oil into crisis.’ ‘Opec has victory in its 
sights in oil price war with US shale.’ Those 
headlines from the weekend press should 
make us all feel uneasy, even as we enjoy the 
short-term benefits of Brent Crude trading 
below $50 a barrel. I would venture to say 
that ‘victory for Opec’ (led by Saudi Arabia 
and including Iran, Iraq, the Emirates, Alge- 
ria, Venezuela and Nigeria) is never a good 
thing: it means the western world held to 
ransom by autocrats and rogues. 

The current situation is not all the result 
of Opec’s tactical refusal to cut production, 
however. It also reflects market concern 
at falling Chinese demand, and nervous- 
ness over impending US interest rate rises. 
But an oil price that’s uneconomic for non- 
Opec producers is ultimately a bad thing in 
itself. It makes non-Opec Russia a pricklier 
operator in world affairs. By pushing parts 
of the US shale extraction industry towards 
bankruptcy, it not only threatens US growth 
but knocks out investment in new US wells 
— as well as indirectly blighting fracking in 
the UK, whose opponents can add financial 
non- viability to their litany of objections. In 
the North Sea, a new report by Oil & Gas 
UK predicts that at current price levels, capi- 
tal spending on exploration for new reserves 
could be cut by two thirds, despite recent tax 
incentives designed to extend the life of our 
most important national energy asset. 

Some pundits argue the oil price slump 
is strictly temporary. Hidden among those 



headlines is an ad for a venture called Black 
Gold Resources that says ‘$80 Oil by Christ- 
mas: Don’t be Fooled by the Mainstream 
Media’. Maybe; but every month that goes 
by defers sine die another flow of energy 
from a source a lot safer than the turbulent 
Middle East. And that’s a worry. 

A decade hence 

‘Any Other Business’ has just passed its 
tenth birthday. The first of these columns 
mused on corruption in New Orleans (then 
living through the anarchic first fortnight 
after Hurricane Katrina) and protectionism 
in France. It also contained at least two jokes 
that still make me smile, but no economic 
predictions. I’m glad about that, because 
they would surely have been wrong: despite 
my habitual sharp eye for bankers’ excesses, 
and some early glimpses of the mad explo- 
sion of City derivatives market, I had no 
idea in October 2005 that the worst financial 
crisis of my lifetime was three years away. 

Likewise, I confess I have no real idea 
where we might be a decade hence. I don’t 
know whether we’ll be in or out of the EU, 
richer or poorer, at war, at peace or still part 
of a United Kingdom; whether Tesco, BP, 
BT, Barclays and other corporate stalwarts 
of this column will still exist; or whether the 
prime minister will be Boris, Chuka, George, 
Sajid, Theresa, Tristram or some raging Cor- 
bynista we haven’t even heard of yet. 

And no one else can tell you any of that 
either. So the wisest advice a responsible 
pundit can offer is that we should strive at all 
times to be resilient and prepared for shocks 
— personally, corporately and nationally. 
In that context, and combined with my 
observations about oil above, another head- 
line this weekend did give one firm inkling 
of what’s ahead: ‘Rapid pace of plant clo- 
sures puts power grid at risk, experts warn’. 
It doesn’t take supernatural forward vision 
to predict that energy supply will be a huge 
problem by 2025. If I’m still here — which I 
certainly don’t predict — it will give me no 
pleasure to be proved right. 
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What if you could expand capability 
without expanding infrastructure? 
With data consolidation and 
real-time analytics from SAP HANA*’ 
Cloud Platform, a major European 
port will expand from 9 million to 
25 million containers — without 
adding an inch of real estate, 

For more, go to sap.co.uk/simple 
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BOOKS & 

ARTS 




‘Coloured Vases’, 2015, by 
Ai Weiwei — 

Stephen Bayley, p61 



Sherard Cowper-Coles is 

impressed by the wit and 
wisdom of Henry Kissinger 
Nina Lyon celebrates the 
green men and black dogs 
of British folklore 
Steven Poole is surprised to 



find he’s a creationist — 
according to Matt Ridley 
Damian Thompson 
searches in vain for a single 
great female composer 
Lloyd Evans wishes to 
report Robert Icke’s 



translation of the Oresteia 
to trading standards 
James Delingpole 
denounces Priestley’s An 
Inspector Calls as 
poisonous, revisionist 
propaganda 
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BOOKS & ARTS 




BOOKS 

A terrible beauty 

AS. By att on the dark, deadly secrets 
lurking beneath a calm, white surface 




The White Road: 

A Pilgrimage of Sorts 

by Edmund de Waal 
Vintage, £20, pp. 403, 

ISBN 9780701187705 
Spectator Bookshop, £17 

Good pottery appears to be cool and silent 

— something vulnerable that, with luck, can 
outlast many human generations. A white 
porcelain dish seems calm and decorous; 
one knows that skill went into its evenness, 
into the exact whiteness, into its lightness. 
But when I began to think about pots I had 
no idea of the extreme violence, happen- 
stance and risk that are an intrinsic part of 
the maker’s art. The chemistry is complex; 
the potter needs to study it intimately — 
the composition of different clays, of glazes, 
of rare and valuable pigments (cobalt for 
instance), and of the firewood that makes 
the fire. 

Pottery-making can be poisonous from 
fumes, and tasting deadly dyes. The history 
of the art is littered with terrible disasters. 
The Martin brothers laboured for whole 
years on kilns full of splendid work and lost 
it all in explosions or meltdowns. The physics 
is charged with trepidation and violence too. 
In the 16th century Bernard Palissy strove 
to find a way to make Chinese white por- 
celain — he was a great potter and scientist 

— and failed. He stuffed his furniture and, it 



is said, his floorboards into a kiln to keep up 
the heat, and nevertheless failed. 

Edmund de Waal is a man with a voca- 
tion — or, as it turns out, two or three inter- 
locking vocations. He tells us that he knew 
he wanted to make pots from the age of five. 
One strand of this book is an account of his 
own work: discoveries, failures, changes of 
direction. Of these the most important was 
his rejection of the post-war orthodoxy 
about the virtues of ‘honest’ brown earthen- 
ware, which had begun with William Morris, 
and his shift to the fineness and difficulty of 
white porcelain. He tells us about his own 
early brown works: 

Dishes, unglazed, rough oatmeal brown on 
the outside and green on the inside, pots to 
disappear into the landscape. No one bought 
them. No one liked them. . . . They were needy. 
And once you recognise neediness in an 
object it is difficult to live with. The fluidity of 
your life with it curdles. 

When de Waal wrote his splendid The 
Hare with Amber Eyes, he presented himself 
very much as an amateur writer — he had 
thought it wouldn’t take long, he ingenuously 
said. Now, he claims that pottery ‘needs’ writ- 
ing (although many ceramics students I have 
known seem happy to do without words) 
and he writes very much as though this too 
is a vocation. He studied English literature 
at Cambridge, and is formidably well-read in 
several languages. 



This book is a history of the making 
of porcelain — its discovery and redis- 
covery — from ancient China to Dachau. 
De Waal’s third vocation is travel: he likes 
to be in the place where something hap- 
pened or is happening, to see for himself. 
So he visits Jingdezhen in China, and then 
Venice, Versailles, Dublin, Dresden, the 
Appalachian mountains of South Caro- 
lina and the hills of Cornwall. In each of 
these worlds he has an interlocutor from 
that time and place — a Jesuit priest in 
China in the early 18th century; a research- 
er in 1694 in Dresden and the mad boy 
genius he works with; a Quaker in 18th- 
century Plymouth; officials in modern 
Dachau. 

Mixed in with this history is a kind of 
autobiographical account of de Waal’s own 
work. He says he thinks with his hands, and 
he is amazingly skilled at telling us what 
is happening as he feels the clay, turns 
the wheel, unloads the kiln. There is a 
wonderful passage where at 3 a.m. in China 
he tries to put himself to sleep by counting 
his own pots: 

All the bowls and lidded jars and dishes that 
I’ve made to emulate Chinese porcelains, the 
ginger jars and the celadon bowls and wine 
cups, and the large dishes with the pairs of 
fishes, head to tail, that I made as wedding 
presents. The bodged earnest attempts to 
make pots that had some of the ease, deft- 
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Left to right: Qingbai eight-panelled globular 
ewer, Northern Song dynasty, 11th century; 
white glazed bowl, Shunzhi-Kangxi period, Qing 
dynasty, 1650-70; Dehua porcelain vase with 
lion-head masks, late Ming dynasty, 1600-1644 



ness and poise of the most basic bowl from 
this city. To make myself into a potter through 
my attachment to Chinese pots. 

From there he goes on to counting his 
Herefordshire pots — bringing Hereford- 
shire to vivid life in one paragraph. He writes 
of discovering his vocation. 

The book is constructed in a series of 
incidents and meditations. De Waal is a mas- 
ter of juxtaposition and we feel the overall 
form as we read, while the episodic nature 
of the telling leaves room for startling sur- 
prises. Some are technical, such as the use of 
copper red glazes — sang de boeuf — in 18th- 
century China, and the glaze named ‘drunk- 
en beauty’ in China, or ‘peach bloom’ by a 
western scholar: 

This glaze, too, is ludicrously difficult to 
achieve. Copper lime pigment has to be 
sprayed through a long bamboo tube with a 
fine silk covering at the end onto a layer of 
transparent glaze, onto which you put another 
layer of transparent glaze, onto which you then 
put another layer of transparent glaze before 
you fire it. 

He gives us staggering lists of pots made 
for emperors and for Chairman Mao. He 
tells us precisely about Augustus of Poland 
in the 17th century who inherited 16 piec- 
es of Ming dynasty, caught what he himself 
referred to as da maladie de porcelain, die 
Porzellankrankheit, porcelain sickness’, and 



ended up owning 35,798 pieces of porcelain 
when he died. 

He tells us about the lengths to which rul- 
ers and artists would go to keep the secrets of 
their craft. Everything is a secret around por- 
celain. The formulae themselves are ‘depos- 
ited, locked up and secured in a box with 
three different locks and keys, one of which 
shall be in the hands of the inventors’ (this in 
1740s Britain). 

He finds ludicrous and terrible things, 
such as revolutionary ceramics in China 
— not the usual ‘Maos and pretty factory 

Pottery-making can be poisonous 
from fumes, and tasting deadly dyes. 
The history of the art is littered 
with terrible disasters 

girls’ — but terror: a kneeling girl wearing 
a dunce’s cap, watched by minatory women, 
an execution ‘with the head of a man rolling 
towards us ’.This is ludicrous in one way. He 
tells us about Mao’s Four Pests Campaign in 
1958: 

the attempt to destroy all rats, flies, mosquitoes 

and sparrows. Sparrows were to be scared from 

landing until they dropped from the skies. 

This is ludicrous in another way. 

He tells us this in Dachau where the 
Allach porcelain factory moved, and found 



the prisoners useful. They made figurines 
for Hitler and Himmler, both of whom 
were addicted to white. They made por- 
celain maidens, stags, and SS officers. De 
Waal is shown a porcelain Bambi. Terribly 
ludicrous. 

All the way through the book he returns 
to white, its beauty, mystery, and also ter- 
ror. He quotes Swedenborg, who claims 
that white is truth, white is wisdom, white is 
angels and ‘the White Horse mentioned in 
the Revelation’. He quotes Melville’s great 
chapter in Moby-Dick on the whiteness of 
the whale, where white is terror as well as 
beauty, and is ‘the visible absence of colour 
— a dumb blankness in a wide landscape of 
snows — a colourless all-colour of atheism 
from which we shrink’. 

De Waal makes an installation of 2,455 
pots. It is called Atemwende, Breathturn, a 
word invented by the great Paul Celan. In 
this exhibition he uses 

all the accomplished, attempted, consolatory, 
melancholy, minatory, lambent whites from my 
journey. All the whites from Jingdezhen, ‘white 
as congealed mutton fat’, and Kakiemon and 
Nanjing and Tibet and Venice and Saint-Cloud 
and Dresden ‘milk-white like a narcissus’ and 
Meissen and Coxside on the Plymouth docks, 
‘white like smoke’, and Bristol and Etruria and 
Carolina and St Petersburg and the Bauhaus. 
And Allach. 

What will he need to write about next? 
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REFUGEE CRISIS APPEAL 



I was 
^ I was 
Were 

Please give now to help us feed, clothe and 
shelter refugees in Europe and the Middle East. 

Since the conflict in Syria broke out, more than 4.1 million 
people have been forced to seek safety outside the country. 
Christian Aid is working with churches in Europe and the 
Middle East to provide food and other life-saving essentials 
to refugees. But as winter approaches, we must 
be prepared to reach thousands m 
Please help us. 

Will you buy life-saving food for a 
Syrian refugee family? 

) 

To donate; Fill in the form below ^ visit christianaid.org.uk/helprefugees Q text KITl to 70123 to give £5* 




cold, 
hungry, 
you there? 




Yes, I'd like to help Syrian refugees with a gift of: □ £30 n£60 n£90 □ My own amount of £| 

Please make your cheque/postal order/CAF voucher'' payable to Christian Aid ('delete as appropriate) 

OR debit my n Maestro □ MasterCard QVisa DAmex nCAFcard 

Card no. (if using Maestro, please copy the long number along the middle of your card, and add the issue number if applicable below) 



Valid from 



Signature . 



Address . 



[TI/II] Expiry date iH/m Issue no. m (Maestro only) 
Today's date m/m/Q] 



. Forename . 



. Surname . 



. Postcode . 



Email address 

Please complete if you're happy to receive emails from Christian Aid 

Christian Aid will not pass your details on to any other organisation. If you already receive information from Christian Aid we will continue to send it unless you tell 
us otherwise by writing to us at PO Box 100, London, SE1 7RT. If you are new to Christian Aid, please tick here if you do not want to receive information from us □ 

Please return your completed form to: Freepost RSUR-YSTS-KJUL, Christian Aid, 35-41 Lower Marsh, LONDON SE1 7RL 



Your gift will help fund our emergency response to the refugee crisis 

*A charity donation service for Christian Aid. Texts cost £5 -i- 1 std rate msg. Christian Aid will receive 100% of your donation. We may contact you again 
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Nixon with Kissinger and Donald Rumsfeld in 1969 



A hero of our time 

Sherard Cowper^Coles 

Kissinger, 1923 -1968: 

The Idealist 

by Niall Ferguson 
Allen Lane, £35, pp. 878, 

ISBN 9780713998702 
Spectator Bookshop, £31 

I have met Dr Kissinger, properly, only three 
times. First, in Cairo, in 1980, when, as a jun- 
ior diplomat escorting Edward Heath, I had 
to secure for an almost desperate former 
British prime minister a meeting with the 
former US secretary of state, also in town. 
Once with Kissinger, Heath promptly sub- 
sided into a deep slumber. I had the alarming 
experience of trying to keep the conversa- 
tion going. The other occasions were more 
recent, but almost as scary. My hostess at the 
‘secret’ (but much publicised) transatlantic 
talkfests which Kissinger (92 this year) still 
attends twice summoned me to sit beside the 
great man at dinner. 

On each occasion I felt like the luck- 
less passenger in the Economist's vintage 
television commercial. Settling into seat 2A 
for a transatlantic flight, he finds Dr Kiss- 



inger descending into 
seat 2B. Not being a 
subscriber to that mag- 
azine, the traveller won- 
ders how on earth he is 
going to make intelli- 
gent conversation with 
the great man for the 
next seven hours. But 
I at least needn’t have 
worried. In each of my 
talks with Kissinger, I 
found him not at all as 
advertised: unpreten- 
tious, charming, full 
of humour, plenty of 
small talk, with refresh- 
ingly sensible views 
on subjects as close to 
my heart as the Arab- 
Israel dispute and 
Afghanistan. 

And that is the pic- 
ture of Henry Kissing- 
er, of high but deeply 
human intelligence, that 
leaps from the nearly 
900 pages of the first 
volume of Niall Fergu- 
son’s magnificent new 
biography. If the sec- 
ond volume is as good 
as the first, Kissinger 
will be remembered as 
Ferguson’s masterpiece. 
On the strength of the 
first (divided into five 
‘books’, taking Kissing- 
er from his childhood in Germany to the 
eve of starting work as Nixon’s National 
Security Adviser in January 1969), this will 
rank alongside Edmund Morris’s treatment 
of Teddy Roosevelt and David Gilmour’s 
account of Curzon as one of the great biog- 
raphies of statesmen. 

Like those works, Ferguson’s book is 
about not just the man but also his times. 
Like a historiographical equivalent of 
Montgomery, Ferguson advances deliber- 
ately, on a broad front, mopping up pockets 
of presumed ignorance, securing all the key 
features of the historical landscape before 
moving forward. 

Thus, we learn not only about Kissinger’s 
orthodox Jewish childhood in the Bavarian 
industrial city of Fiirth, but also — in pas- 
sages which owe something to Ferguson’s 
excellent biography of Siegmund Warburg 
— much about how the Nazi horror crept 
up on Germany’s loyal and largely unsus- 
pecting Jewish citizens. In perhaps the most 
uplifting and fascinating of the five ‘books’, 
we are told how US Army service turned 
a religious German Jewish immigrant set 
for suburban accountancy into a future 
statesman of deep humanity, with direct 
experience of combat and a real range of 
leadership. In passing, we learn much about 



America’s war machine, about the Battle of 
the Bulge and about Germany under Allied 
Occupation. And so it goes on. The chapters 
on Kissinger’s early academic career are not 
only about the interesting choices made by 
an evidently exceptional student (major- 
ing in government rather than history, but 
then producing a doctoral dissertation on 
Metternich and the Congress of Vienna), 
but are also a celebration of Ferguson’s 
adopted alma mater on the Charles River. 

As the charmingly ambitious and quite 
exceptionally able Kissinger starts to 
interest himself in nuclear confrontation 
between Russia and America, the read- 
er is given a full account of why the Cold 
War was indeed a war, and of how con- 
tainment worked. Made by, based in. Har- 
vard, he learns to play Washington politics, 
and on the wider stage that he still adorns. 
The essence of this volume is the educa- 
tion of Henry Kissinger, through history, 
philosophy and bitter practical experience 
of the compromises of applied statesman- 
ship. It ends with Nixon, to great acclaim, 
appointing as his National Security Adviser 
the man who had supported his 
rival Rockefeller in the 1968 presidential 
campaign. 

On the way, in passages that must foretell 
both the agonies of Vietnam in the second 
volume and the unforced errors of Ameri- 
ca’s more recent expeditionary adventures, 
Kissinger reports back from Saigon on the 
folly of making war without any serious 
sense of wider strategy. 

Ferguson starts with a pre-emptive strike 
against those who might criticise him for 
writing about, and with some help from, a 

I found him unpretentious, charming, 
full of humour, and with refreshingly 
sensible views on the Middle East 
and Afghanistan 

living subject, and about someone whose 
career as a practising statesman has darker 
chapters — Chile, for example — to be cov- 
ered in the second volume. There is a sense 
of an argument with the ghost of Christo- 
pher Hitchens. But Ferguson has no real 
need to be so defensive about writing about 
the Nobel laureate to whom the world owes 
the nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, the 
Helsinki human rights agreements, the US- 
China rapprochement, and the basis for the 
Camp David accords. 

With his usual meticulous research, Fer- 
guson is master of all his work surveys. At 
least as important, he writes in an unobtru- 
sive but compelling style that carries the 
reader along with unforced ease. Even on 
its own, the first volume of Ferguson’s life of 
Kissinger is a great work about a great man 
by — it has to be admitted — a great histori- 
an. It should be read, and enjoyed, by every 
serious student of the history of our times. 
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Hoof-trimming 

Sexton’s hooves are too big. They’ve grown 

Like Aladdin’s slippers over winter 

Pampered in the mattress of straw-dung 

Inside the building. Now he’s out 

On a baked east-wind April earth, hobbling 

Tender-footed like a sea-bather 

Coming back over sharp rocks. He can’t rear up 

And balance his gravity on a cow 

And wheelbarrow her running under him 

As he should be doing. And cows are naughty. 

They won’t stand and be grateful 

For his love -weight, they scoot from under him - 

So he follows like a toppling drunkard 

Clinging to skirts 

His back feet splaying in hoof-pocks hard 

As builder’s rubble, till he drops jolt-shock 

Cnto those sore front feet. Then stands 

Not even wanting to walk 

Miserable at the mercy 

Cf his treacherous feet. How well he knows 

A bull with poor feet is no bull at all: 

Cne hoof’s worst. The right rear hoof 
Is a complete casualty. 

We get him in. Three or four cows 
With him for comforters. He suspects 
Something painful planned for him. He wheels 
In a small pen, big and unpredictable. 

Hiding his nose-ring, shouldering his cows cleverly 
Between him and us, swirling his red bulk 
Gently and massively. But his play-heave 
Can lift a cow off her feet, and we have to dance 
A safety dance, defter than his. Cnly 



He’s a peaceful soul. He concentrates 

Cn the game for his nose-ring. Snatchings 

Catch only air or the swipe of his cheek or shoulder. 

His wet nose is like a quick fish 

In a large muddy pool. But he grows more 

And more alarmed. So do we. He plunge-hides 

His head under the bellies of his cows 

Like a frightened calf. He snorts, he stares 

To warn us how dangerous he would be 

If he came to be different. A trick - 

Calming him with a bucket of ground barley - 

Brings his nose-ring close. A grab’s got it. 

Immobilised, suddenly surrendered 

To his precious nostrils, he admits 

We have him. 

So his delicate nose brings him, reluctant. 

Into the tight cage of the crush. Cord 
Knots his nose-ring to the structure. Anchored 
He rolls gingery eyes, certain, now. 

Of pain and indignity. An iron bar 
Jammed across behind his back-end bars him 
From coming out backwards. Half-inch 
Hempen rope hoists his hind hoof. 

Cleft sole upwards, to the inspector, holds it 
Like a broken limb in a sling. He looks helpless. 
Everybody agrees he is helpless. 

Nobody is afraid of his eye-rollings. 

The vet begins to cut. Wicked little 
Hoof knife. Scales and moons of hoof 
Start to fly. Three-legged, iron-bound 
Sexton protests. The crooked slipper of hoof 
Begins to shape up. But nested in the core - 
Something painful. The blade’s found it. Sexton 
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Signals every touch. The knife sculpts. 

Returns to the guilty quick. Sexton cries 
No No in the language 
We can ignore. But suddenly the knife knows 
Time is running out. It cuts, decided, 

Deep, for a cruel kindness. 

The iron bar 

Jumps clear. The half-inch hemp 
Snaps like straw and makes itself scarce. 

Sexton’s foot is his own again. And he 

Is coming out backwards, as if 

Coming in through a doorway forwards. And we 

Are early swallows 

Above gates and rails. He pushes 

Back among his mothers and stands trembling. 

Hurting from one end to the other 
With a rage he is too amiable 
To know what to do with. Blood 
Dangles from his nose. That copper ring 
Of his slavery 

Still knotted where 1 knotted it, hangs 
Broken like a worm. His nostrils 
Are wounded but not broken. We release him 
With his victory. The copper ring 
Makes a memorial bracelet. 

After two weeks 

Of healing open air - another go. 

We have to knock him out with an injection 

That would kill outright 

A sizeable crowd of people. How he sags 

Lower and suddenly horribly older 

On his stubborn trestles, how he needs 

Half as much knock-out again 

And still props himself as if 

He might die and stiffen there on his feet. 

How we lead him swinging in a tight circle 
To topple him, and how he finally founders 
In the worsening surf of drug-exhaustion. 

Capsizing at last, stretching out 

Groaning exactly like a human drunkard 

At every helpless breath - now he can be helped. 

— Ted Hughes 

©THE TED HUGHES ESTATE 



The above is an unpublished poem, written for Moortown, the verse-diary of Ted Hughes’s experiences of farming in Devon in the 1970s, but 
not included in the sequence as published. A few months after Ted purchased the bull, Sexton, he wrote to his brother Gerald: T really love him. 
It isn’t just his incredible size and beauty — he has a strange, sweet nature, in every respect like an unusual person. ’ Sexton remained at 
Moortown for many years after his working life, and was buried there in 1991. Some time later his remains were moved to Court Green. 



The fee for this poem is donated to Farms for City Children 
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Herring girls had to wash their hair six times on a Saturday night to rinse out the smell 



Following the fickle fish 

Philip Marsden 

Herring Tales: How the Silver 
Darlings Shaped Human Taste 
and History 

by Donald S. Murray 
Bloomsbury, £16.99, pp.272, 

ISBN 9781472912169 
Spectator Bookshop, £14.99 

Fish stories come in two varieties: the micro- 
version of a hundred riverside bars, blokeish 
boastings of rod-and-line tussles with indi- 
vidual fish in which man and beast are fairly 
evenly matched. Then there is the macro- 
version, the one that tells of the fate of 
entire stocks — the cod of the Grand Banks, 
the European hake, the bluefin tuna of the 
Mediterranean, the haddock of the Atlantic, 
the whale everywhere. In this version, tech- 
nology and greed have the upper hand and 
the narrative invariably moves from scenes 
of boundless plenty to ones of catastrophic 
scarcity. 

Donald S. Murray’s Herring Tales is 
one of these. As a native of Lewis, a Gael- 
ic speaker, he recalls Stornaway crammed 
with herring boats; you could cross the har- 
bour on their decks. He cites a 15th-century 
document which tells of two Swedish fish- 
ing villages employing 5,000 people in the 
herring season. A few centuries earlier, the 
waters off southern Sweden were said to be 
so thick with herring that boats sometimes 
became stuck in them. 

The Scottish fishery reached its peak in 



the early years of the 20th century. At that 
point vast shoals of herring still shifted 
across the north Atlantic, to provide a living 
for coastal communities from the Hebrides 
to Shetland, Iceland to Scandinavia (fur- 
ther south, the herring’s cousins — sardines 
and pilchards — were doing the same). Just 
before the first world war, up to three mil- 
lion barrels of salted herring passed annu- 
ally through the ports and harbours of 
Scotland. 

But the herring, as Murray explains, is 
a fickle fish. It stopped coming to the Bal- 
tic long before the modern era for reasons 
which are not understood. It has always had 
the habit of appearing in certain places one 
year in vast numbers, bringing bounty to all, 
then disappearing. Traditionally, such puni- 
tive patterns indicated divine retribution. 
In 1703 Martin Martin wrote: Tt is a gen- 
eral observation all Scotland over, that if a 
quarrel happen on the coast where herring 
is caught, and that blood be drawn violently, 
then the herring go away.’ Adultery had the 
same effect. 

The collapse of herring stocks in the 
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1970s had a more prosaic cause. Use of 
highly efficient trawl nets had been grow- 
ing; shoals were being targeted further and 
further out to sea. In 1978, stocks imploded 
and the Scottish fishery was closed. By the 
time it reopened, Britons had lost their taste 
for herring; the market has never returned. 

Murray is concerned less with the vicissi- 
tudes of the herring itself than the profound 
effect it has had on us, its predators. He 
quotes the Glaswegian comic Ivor Cutler 
who reckons that Scotland ‘gets its brains 
from the herring’. Literature, folk music, 
Gaelic idiom, the pattern of settlement and 
industry from the Isle of Man to Norway 
are all marked with the influence of herring. 
When the industry was at its height, the her- 
ring had a persistence that was equally hard 
to escape: the ‘herring girls’ who processed 
the fish had to wash their hair six times on 
a Saturday night to rinse out the smell. The 
story goes that a Hebridean woman was 
once brought some sausages by her visit- 
ing grandchildren, fed up as they were with 
plates of unremitting herring. When she 
served up the sausages, they were unrec- 
ognisable: ‘By the time I gutted them and 
took off their heads and tails, that’s all there 
was left.’ 

Herring Tales offers a fascinating view of 
the coastal cultures of northern Europe, of 
how a 12-inch fish has affected human activ- 
ity there for hundreds of years. The story is 
told with great charm, and tinged with a 
spirit of loss and yearning so characteris- 
tic of the Western Isles that you can’t help 
wondering whether that too might be the 
by-product of a diet of herring. 
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Ticks and crosses 

Ysenda Maxtone Graham 

Did You Ever Have a Family 

by Bill Clegg 
Cape, £12.99 pp. 293 
ISBN 9780224102353 
Spectator Bookshop, £11.69 



Houses, as any plumber will testify, do some- 
times blow up in gas explosions, destroying 
their contents and inhabitants, but would 
that really happen on the night before a 
wedding in a swanky house in Connecticut, 
killing daughter, daughter’s fiance and own- 
er’s lover? It seems too good to be true — 
the perfect big bang to set a novel in motion 
— and it made me distrustful from the start. 
It’s bad enough for a fictional weirdo to 
engineer such a disaster, but it’s worse for a 
novelist to engineer one, just so he can crack 
open a cast of characters’ sorrowful interi- 
or monologues and keep them going for a 
novel’s length. 

Did You Ever Have a Family is a strange 
book: a psychological thriller that intrigues 
rather than thrills. The author. Bill Clegg of 
the Clegg Agency in New York, is a high- 
powered literary agent who has written 
powerfully about his past drug addictions 
{Ninety Days and Portrait of an Addict as 
a Young Man). This, his debut novel, was 
longlisted for the Booker Prize before 
being published. It ticks so many boxes: 
male literary agent writes literary thriller 
with women as main characters; charac- 
ters are drawn from across the class, colour 
and sexuality spectrum; there’s hardly any 
spoken dialogue, and the few brief snatch- 
es are in trendy italics rather than quotes; 
chapters are written from the points of view 
of different characters (sometimes in the 
first person, sometimes in the third), creat- 
ing a patchwork of interior voices ranging 
from desolate mother to the man from the 
wedding-catering firm who still hasn’t been 
paid, and you’re not sure who to trust. And 
(big box-tick, for me too) a great deal of the 
action takes place in the Moonstone Motel 
in Moclips, Washington State. Motels always 
draw you in, with their cool, filmic, drive-in, 
low-lit, isolated moodiness, and depressed 
people sitting on their beds in the daytime. 

What did happen on the night before 
the wedding? Silas, a young druggy part- 
time gardener, cycled back to the house to 
retrieve a knapsack full of the drugs he was 
craving. He overheard June (the 53-year-old 
mother of the bride) and Luke (her 30-year- 
old black lover, son of Lydia, the other 
main character) having a row about wheth- 
er or not they should get married. He also 
heard a strange ticking sound coming from 
the stove. 

I just couldn’t believe in that gas explo- 
sion, and nor, I think, could the author, 
quite. Half a family is wiped out in it, and 



the characters left behind grieve in pools of 
meditating solitude, but Clegg didn’t quite 
make me care about them. They seemed 
rather cold — but perhaps grief makes us 
cold. As I took notes, trying to keep up with 
the twists of the plot, I kept writing things 
like: ‘Really weird Lydia section. First she’s 
followed by Silas, then gets to her apart- 
ment and a woman with a baby comes and 
slaps her across the face and accuses her of 
being part of a scam and she instantly gives 
back $750.’ And: ‘Really weird June sec- 
tion in which she (a) gets a flat tyre and it’s 
mended by a kind, bearded stranger and (b) 
relives the evening before Will and Lolly’s 
wedding when Lolly asked Luke if he was 
going to marry June and Luke explained 
that he’d asked and she’d said no.’ I couldn’t 
help being aware of the author at his screen, 
thinking of events to make happen that 

I just couldnt believe in the 
gas explosion — nor perhaps 
could the author 

would push the plot along while illustrating 
a character’s inner anguish and dripping out 
the truth. 

The interior monologues are well done 
on the whole, but it’s not a good idea, while 
inside someone’s thoughts, to slip in infor- 
mation such as: 

The cottage was on the other side of 
Wells, the same small town in Litch- 
field County, CT, where her house had 
been, where she’d come on weekends 
for 19 years and had been living full-time for 
three. 

June’s thoughts would not be providing us 
with such facts, useful though they are. 

The novel’s desolate atmosphere grows 
on you, subtly, and the alternating interior 
voices keep you reading, if only in the hope 
of finding out what that ticking noise was, 
and who did what about it. 




Seventeen tablets taken at different times 
throughout the day. It’s great for his memory 



A new track record 

Christian Wolmar 

The Railways: Natian, 

Netwark and Peaple 

by Simon Bradley 
Profile, £25, pp. 645, 

ISBN 9781846682094 
Spectator Bookshop, £22 

Simon Bradley dates the demise of the on- 
board meal service to 1962, when Pullman 
services no longer offered croutons with 
the soup course. That may be a touch fan- 
ciful— there were other reasons for the 
decline, such as faster trains, cost cutting 
and the growth of fast food. Nevertheless, 
it is the type of anecdote that illustrates the 
thoroughness and depth of Bradley’s 
research. 

It is indisputable that the railways were 
the most important invention of the early 
19th century. Before their creation, travel 
between towns and cities was a desperate- 
ly slow and difficult enterprise and moving 
goods around was even harder, given the 
terrible state of the roads. Railways were 
transformational in every sense and their 
rapid growth — Britain had more than 
5,000 miles of railway just 20 years after 
the opening of the seminal Liverpool & 
Manchester Railway in 1830 — was testimo- 
ny to their importance. 

Rather than telling this oft-repeated tale 
chronologically, as most railway histories do, 
Bradley has taken the brave step of choosing 
a thematic approach. And it works, thanks to 
the diligence of his research and the crisp- 
ness of the writing. 

He uses the conceit of a rail journey in 
1862 as the basis for his account in an effort 
to get across what it was like to actually trav- 
el on a train in those early days. He details 
everything, from the development of the sys- 
tem of tickets that prevented fraud by book- 
ing office clerks (he explains, too, why they 
were called ‘booking offices’) and how rail- 
ways were accessed (stations were something 
of an afterthought) to how to avoid getting 
cold (with difficulty, especially in third class) 
and how to behave in compartments (he 
muses on whether the English, as opposed 
to the garrulous Americans, were really 
as taciturn as suggested in much of the lit- 
erature). 

The etiquette of travelling by train 
had to be devised partly through company 
diktat — rules and regulations spread almost 
as quickly as the iron road itself —and part- 
ly through habit. He details, for example, the 
Old Bailey trial of a railway cleaner accused 
of stealing the silk handkerchief of a pas- 
senger who had used it as a place-marker 
to reserve his seat, only to find it had disap- 
peared ten minutes later when the train was 
ready to depart. 

More serious crimes occurred on the 
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The dining car of the 
London to Liverpool 
express — back when 
croutons were still 
served with the 
soup 



railways. Sexual assault was a risk, given 
that carriages consisting of unconnected 
compartments were the norm until the end 
of the 19th century. But the railways were a 
liberating force for women as well as men, 
enabling them to travel long distances rela- 
tively cheaply. 

Occasionally even ‘respectable’ men 
were prosecuted — men such as Colonel 
Valentine Baker, who indecently assaulted 
a young lady on a London & Southwestern 
train out of Waterloo and was given a year’s 
imprisonment, which he spent rather com- 
fortably, being allowed to entertain friends 

On the way to Plumpton 



between 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. in his rooms at 
Horsemonger Road gaol. Given the recent 
debate over women-only carriages, Brad- 
ley helpfully informs us that ladies’ com- 
partments, ‘indicated by a green sticker on 
the window, easily distinguished from the 
red stickers for smokers and the blue ones 
for first class’ lingered until 1977 but were 
‘casualties of the Sex Discrimination Act’ 
passed two years previously. 

Bradley does not ignore any aspect of 
train travel. Thus we are provided with great 
detail about the development of lavatories. 
In the early days, it was a matter of cross- 



ing legs or buying one of a variety of very 
Victorian contraptions which allowed even 
ladies to discharge their bladders without 
attracting the attention of fellow travellers. 
Women, too, were known to fill an entire 
compartment in order that they could bring 
out a basket that hid a chamber pot. Men 
had the easier expedient of opening the 
window, with a casual disregard to their fel- 
low passengers downwind. The first toilets 
(a word that Victorians did not use) were 
provided for Queen Victoria, a reluctant rail 
traveller, and were introduced quite slowly 
as compartment trains were replaced with 
corridor carriages. 

The development of sleeping cars was 
relatively late, starting in the 1870s, but 
had spread into an extensive network by 
the interwar period, with competing servic- 
es linking London and Scotland, and many 
other towns and cities being served. And 
here Bradley makes a plea, suggesting that 
his readers should try the remaining two 
services in Britain — the Cornish Riviera 
Express linking London with Penzance, 
and the Scottish services out of Euston — 
for they offer many of the attractions lost 
to the railways, such as a genuine lounge 
bar. Like me, Bradley enjoys the ‘caravan- 
like charm of the space-saving devices of 
the compartment, such as the fold-down 
lid to the washbasin that serves as a sort of 
window sill’; and there is something irre- 
sistibly cosy about the experience, perhaps 
because the violence of the metal wheels 
careering along the tracks outside can still 
be heard. 

The various themes are brought up to 
date and some of the recent history pro- 
vides the most fascinating anecdotes. For 
example, the problem of the football spe- 



We pull up at Wivelsfield, under a blue sky, 
and glance out at the one figure on the platform: 
a mature, buxom woman in pink. 

Her arms are open wide, and a burly, 
moustachioed man climbs out of our carriage 
and gallops towards her embrace, 
burying his face in her yellow hair. 

When will they let go of each other? 

At last, she grasps his shabby bag, 

swings it over her shoulder, 

and off they march, trailing laughter; 

also disturbance — for some of us 

are looking a shade wistful 

as the train pulls out, soberly, to Plumpton. 

— Connie Bensley 
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dais occupied railway managers for many 
years in the postwar period, at its height 
in the 1970s when trains were regularly 
trashed and communication cords pulled 
so often that at times whole trainloads of 
fans were discharged at an obscure station 
in the middle of the night and left to find 
their own way home. 

Railway histories tend to veer towards 
the technical, with far too much about loco- 
motive types or banal details and a string 
of random facts put together with little con- 
text or understanding of the wider implica- 
tions of the development of the iron horse. 
Bradley avoids these pitfalls and has written 
an authoritative and comprehensive history 
that entertains and informs in equal meas- 
ure. This is a celebration of the railways that 
neither descends into nostalgia nor ven- 
tures into train-spotter land. 

The reward for Bradley’s ambition in 
writing a comprehensive social history of 
the railways is that his book will sit happily 
on the shelves next to railway classics such 
as Jack Simmons’s The Railway in Town 
and Country, probably the nearest equiva- 
lent. This is definitely the book to give to 
that great uncle who you think is interest- 
ed in trains. But it is also a fitting present 
for that railway buff who thinks he knows 
everything there is to know about the rail- 
ways. This book will show he is mistaken. 



A captivating prospect 

Naomi Alderman 

The Heart Goes Last 

Margaret Atwood 
Bloomsbury, £18.99, pp. 320, 

ISBN 9781408867785 
Spectator Bookshop, £16.99 



What could happen in literature to a young 
couple — or a pair of young couples — who 
fall off the beaten track and enter a magi- 
cal place not quite of this world? They might 
end up, like Adam and Eve, in paradise. 
Or, like The Tempest's Miranda and Ferdi- 
nand, under the control of powers greater 
than they can hope to understand. Or, like 
the lovers in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
they could find themselves unsure who they 
love, or whether they can ever trust what 
they see, or feel. 

Or, like Charmaine and Stan, the star- 
crossed heroes of Margaret Atwood’s daz- 
zling and hilarious new novel The Heart 
Goes Last, which plays effortlessly with 
tropes from Shakespeare and Milton, they 
could take shelter from a world ravaged 
by economic crises in a prison. Or half a 
prison. After sleeping in their car for months, 
Stan and Charmaine gratefully accept the 
offer to be part of a new social experiment. 



In Positron/Consilience, they’ll be prison- 
ers for a month, then have normal jobs 
for a month, then go back to prison. In the 
meantime another couple — their Alter- 
nates — will take their places, first in their 
1950s white-picket-fence home and then in 
their prison cells. The Consilience/Positron 
prison model doesn’t really make economic 
sense — although one can believe that Stan 
and Charmaine would be desperate and dim 
enough not to notice. 

But how can they resist trying to find 
out something about their Alternates? They 
can’t. Stan finds a passionate lipstick-kissed 
note left by ‘Jasmine’ to ‘Max’ under the 
fridge. Charmaine waits around a little too 
long at home on changeover day. And their 
hilarious expulsion from paradise begins. By 
the end of the novel, it will have involved a 
troupe of white-pleather-clad Elvises, a stint 
with the Green Man Group (an eco take 
on the blue one), and one of the characters 
being forced to listen while a woman has sex 
with a knitted teddy bear. 

Margaret Atwood is good on sex: the joy- 
fully lusty, the comedic and the downright 
weird. At points, almost all the main char- 
acters in The Heart Goes Last either fuck 
most of the others or contemplate what it’d 
be like to do so. Atwood gleefully points up 
how mysterious our sexual selves can be, 
how they can forcefully introduce us to parts 
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of ourselves we didn’t necessarily want to get 
to know. Nice girl Charmaine has submis- 
sive sex with a stranger — and enjoys it, and 
doesn’t know who she is if she can enjoy it. 
Stan becomes a sexual plaything too — and 
doesn’t mind it too much. Other characters 
aim to service the sexual needs of the global 
consumer: one of the companies in the novel 
is shipping truckloads of Oprah sexbots 
around the world. ‘You name it, someone’s 
going to be fetishistic about it,’ the workers 
say with a shrug. 

There’s seriousness here if you want it. 
Atwood dissects the resentments of mar- 
riage, the debt crisis and its aftermath, the 
possibilities of a mechanised robot future. 
She’s cutting on the pretensions of corporate 
writing: the sexbots are called Possibilibots; 
the old people’s home is Ruby Slippers. And 
she writes with a light touch on the darkest 
of subjects: among those globally-shipped 
sexbots are ‘kiddybots’. Atwood treats this 
inevitability in her imagined world with the 
discussion it deserves. 

But if this were a Shakespeare play, it’d 
be a comedy not a tragedy. A happy ending 
is guaranteed, and while we’re waiting for 
it, we can enjoy a writer at the height of her 
powers cutting loose and having some fun. 

The continent in crisis 

Nigel Jones 

To Hell and Back: 

Europe 1914-1949 

by Ian Kershaw 
Allen Lane, £30, pp. 569, 
ISBN9780713990898 
Spectator Bookshop, £27 

Sir Ian Kershaw won his knight’s spurs as 
a historian with his much acclaimed two- 
volume biography of Hitler, Hubris and 
Nemesis. He is now attempting to repeat the 
feat with a two-volume history of modern 
Europe, of which this is the opening shot. 
Inevitably, the figure of the Fiihrer once 
again marches across Kershaw’s pages as 
they chronicle the years dominated by Ger- 
many’s malign master. First the Great War 
that gave Hitler his chance to escape obscu- 
rity, and then the greater one he launched 
himself. 

Opening with the continent’s cata- 
strophic slide into generalised conflict in 
1914, Kershaw apportions blame or the dis- 
aster more or less equally to all the com- 
batant nations. Fear, he claims, was the chief 
factor behind the belligerence that gripped 
every major European capital. 

Germany feared encirclement by Rus- 
sia and its ally France. Russia feared Ger- 
man control over the Slav Balkans with her 
ally Turkey. France — with recent memo- 
ries of its defeat by Prussia in 1870-71 still 
raw — feared a re-run German conquest. 



Austria feared that its multi-ethnic quilt 
of an empire would be torn apart by rising 
nationalism; and Britain feared that being 
overtaken by German industry would mean 
Teutonic domination of Europe and stran- 
gulation of her imperial trade. 

Nor did four years of grinding blood- 
letting and 17 million dead quell the conti- 
nent’s nationalist fires — rather the reverse. 
Nationalism, in fact, is Kershaw’s chief bug- 
bear in this book. He sees the plethora of 
small, ethnically pure nations that arose in 
central and eastern Europe from the ashes 
of the Austrian and Russian empires as 
a calamitous unintended consequence of 
the high-minded peacemakers in Paris in 
1919, since they made easy meat, first for 
local nationalistic fascist dictatorships, and 
finally for Hitler, whose own brand of lethal 
nationalism drove Europe into doom. 

If Nazism and fascism are the predict- 
able villains of Kershaw’s narrative, their 
mirror image ideology of communism — 
though mildly scolded for such horrors as 
the Ukrainian famine and the great purg- 
es — does not come off half so badly. Like 
many historians still under the spell of that 
apologist for Stalin’s crimes Eric Hobs- 
bawm, Kershaw has something of a soft 
spot for Uncle Joe’s socialism in one coun- 
try. There is frequently a plangent note of 
regret whenever the extreme left suffers 
‘setbacks’, as when the post-1945 Marshall 
Plan saved ‘capitalism’ (a word Kershaw 
prefers to ‘democracy’) and stymied Stalin- 
ist plans to sweep to power across western 
Europe. 

Although Hitler looms large as the chief 
jockey as Europe gallops into the abyss, 
Kershaw has little time for the ‘Great Man’ 
theory of history. He sees the convulsions 
of the two world wars, and the slough of 

Review 

(reading Daphne Rooke) 



economic malaise that separated them, 
as symptoms of vast social change in which 
the individual seems to count for little, 
and is viewed as a powerless pawn — a 
plaything of catastrophic forces beyond 
human control. 

The disadvantage of down-playing or 
ignoring individuals is a certain dryness 
of tone and lack of colourful anecdotes to 
spice and speed the narrative. Nevertheless, 
Kershaw manages to cover a vast canvas 

If Nazism and fascism are 
predictable villains of Kershaw’s 
narrative, communism doesn’t 
come off half so badly 

of events with judicious skill and immense 
learning, never getting bogged down in 
detail or devoting excessive space to his 
special area of German expertise. We move 
at a fair clip, and always feel that we are in 
the hands of a master historian with a firm 
grasp of his mountainous material. 

If the book has a core theme, it is the 
central role that massive violence — often 
state-directed — played across Europe in 
the 20th century. The facade of 19th-century 
civilisation was cracked open by the shots at 
Sarajevo, and the chasm into which millions 
fell — the world wars, the political clashes, 
the bloody purges, the concentration camps, 
the Holocaust and the ethnic cleansing that 
followed the second world war — yawned 
ever wider. The book ends in 1949 with a 
groggy, shell-shocked continent stagger- 
ing like a stricken boxer from the ring with 
both eyes blacked, and blindly reaching for 
a return to normality and unity. The second 
volume of Kershaw’s vast work should tell 
us how well that quest is going. 



Thank you for the book. It reminded me 
in the way she writes, dry as the Karoo, 
of the long hot drive from Matjiesfontein 
the day Paul stopped to give a girl a lift 
even though she wasn’t expecting one. 

She sat uneasily in the front seat 
beside him, saying thank you baas until 
he said don’t call me baas I’m not your baas 
and she said yes baas. That is how it was, 
grit spattering the windscreen, fynbos, rock, 
the shimmering air, the back of his neck, 
all stuck in things we couldn’t change like glue, 
flung towards our invisible futures 
which in my case would turn out to be you. 

— Candy Neubert 
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A myth is as good as a mile 

Nina Lyon 

The Land of the Green Mon: 

A Journey Through the 
Supernatural Landscapes 
of the British Isles 

by Carolyne Larrington 
LB. Tauris, £20, pp. 256, 

ISBN 9781780769912 
Spectator Bookshop, £18 

We live in disenchanted times. We barely do 
God, most of us don’t do magic and fren- 
zied consumerism occupies our minds more 
than any local spirit of place. At first glance 
it looks as though the supernatural folktales 
of old — those witches and giants who lend 
their names to pools or hilltop crags in Brit- 
ain’s remoter spots — are all but lost. 

From this premise, the medievalist 
Carolyne Larrington examines the sto- 
ries that characterise some of Britain’s 
place names, and considers how the myth- 
ological patterns of fairy brides and ram- 
paging dragons might have shaped the 
way our ancestors saw both the plac- 
es they inhabited and the world at large. 
These supernatural influences are not 
limited to the past, as any Game of Thrones 
enthusiast could tell you, and as Larrington 
herself demonstrates in a sweep of 
contemporary culture that includes Irvine 
Welsh, zombie movies and the Harry 
Potter books. 



It is all fertile material, and The Land 
of the Green Man is rich in stories and 
ideas, many of which deserve chapters to 
themselves. But the danger of covering so 
much ground — of folklore, of the great 
British landscape, and of ancient myths 
creeping back into contemporary culture 

— is that one runs the risk of getting lost. 
Nor does the book’s format help: chapters 
and paragraphs are overlong, and dense 
with information but generally short on 
narrative shape. 

This is really a collection of British folk- 
tales, loosely arranged according to theme 

— lust and love, death and loss, beast and 
human — rather than an examination of 
any specific geographic claim for the old 

Supernatural influences are not 
limited to the past, as any enthusiast 
for zombie movies and Harry Potter 
books could tell you 

myths. And in any case, many of the tales 
are, in their various retellings, connected 
to multiple locations, so that the idea of a 
story bestowing its unique magic on a par- 
ticular landscape is lost. 

There are flirtations with landscape 
writing here, some very good. Farrington’s 
conversational style works a treat when 
describing a 20th-century encounter with 
the ‘Black Shuck’, the East Anglian mani- 
festation of the Black Dog myth. Rooting 
the tales in their place with more than a 



fleeting mention of where that place is takes 
the book beyond academic factoid mode 
and into somewhere more compelling. 

Farrington’s talent is as a historian and 
collector of facts. Her depth of knowledge 
is most evident when she is tying together 
disparate strands of the same ancient sto- 
ries across time and place. She rightly dis- 
patches the myth of the Green Man — that 
tenuous fantasy of an amateur aristocrat- 
ic folklorist that somehow hit a common 
nerve and never went away — and traces 
the idea of the man of the forest from the 
wodwose and Gawain’s Green Knight right 
through to Kingsley Amis’s comic ghost 
story, in which she finds a latent hostility to 
medievalism and his erstwhile tutor Tolk- 
ien bubbling beneath the mordant humour. 

This book is due to be serialised on 
Radio Four, which will be a fitting medium 
for it: Farrington’s enthusiasm and exhaus- 
tive knowledge give the old tales an anec- 
dotal liveliness. 

Perhaps folk tales are simply anecdotes 
anyway, accounts of people, places and 
strange meetings that caught on enough 
to proliferate over time. There is some- 
thing fitting about treating them in a way 
that matches their shape-shifting nature, 
but perhaps it is inevitable that to do so is 
an unwieldy exercise. 

Marvellous, 
murderous city 

Andreas Campomar 

Nemesis: One Man 
and the Battle for Rio 

by Misha Glenny 

The Bodley Head, £18.99, pp. 352, 

ISBN 9781847922663 
Spectator Bookshop, £16.99 

When Stefan Zweig first arrived in Rio de 
Janeiro in 1936, he was overwhelmed not 
only by the city’s magnificent landscape 
but also by its ordered architecture and city 
planning. This encounter he would later 
describe as being ‘one of the most pow- 
erful impressions of my whole life’. In his 
Brazil: Land of the Future, a book that was 
an exercise in wish-fulfilment masquer- 
ading as travelogue, Zweig believed the 
country to be the embodiment of ‘future 
civilisation and peace in our world’. 

Over 70 years later Brazil held the 
world’s worst record for homicidal vio- 
lence: for every ten people killed, one 
was a Brazilian. Rio, the cidade maravil- 
hosa (marvellous city), may have retained 
its beauty in spite of being hemmed in by 
favelas, but it was now damned. 

In Nemesis, Misha Glenny, an award- 
wining investigative journalist and expert 
on organised crime, has turned his atten- 
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tion to the drugs, violence and poverty that 
thrive in Rocinha, Rio’s most infamous 
favela. Rocinha, a ‘maze of veins and cap- 
illaries that feed the complex body of this 
dense settlement’, is no ordinary ghetto; it 
has mushroomed next to the city’s smartest 
districts, attracting tourists looking for an 
authentic ‘third-world’ experience. Rath- 
er than attempt a comprehensive study of 
this labyrinthine world, Glenny has wisely 
chosen the charismatic drugs lord Antonio 
Francisco Bonfim Lopes, known by his 
sobriquet ‘Nem of Rocinha’, through 
whom to tell this terrible yet fascinating 
history. 

The rise and fall of Nem of Rocinha 
is a case of life imitating art. Antonio, an 
intelligent and upstanding manager on a 
modest salary, finds that he doesn’t have 
the means to pay for his daughter’s medi- 
cal treatment (she suffers from an uncom- 
mon disease, Langerhans cell histiocytosis) 
and borrows the 20,000 reals from Rocin- 
ha’s resident Don, Lulu. Once Antonio 
makes the pact, in exchange for working 
in Lulu’s security detail, his ascent to the 
top of Rocinha’s hierarchy is rapid. Even 
for the most feared gangsters, there is no 
security of tenure. Murder and incarcera- 
tion only assist those with a keen eye on 
career progression. 

And yet Nem is no ordinary drugs king- 



pin: he sees himself as an entrepreneur 
rather than a hoodlum. Unlike many of his 
gun-toting predecessors who have died by 
the bullet, he eschews violence for welfare 
and justice. He insists on three iron rules: 
no one under 16 can work in the busi- 
ness; no crack cocaine; and no petty crime. 
When he orders a rapist to be handed over 
to the military police, he is told that it will 
cost him 10,000 reals. He asks, ‘What sort 
of a world are we living in [...] when you 

For every ten people killed 
in the world, one is Brazilian 

have to pay the cops to arrest criminals?’ 
But even for benign favela dictators, the 
choice between death and arrest comes 
all too quickly. In Nem’s case it is the lat- 
ter, though how complicit he is in facilitat- 
ing his own incarceration is left an open 
question. 

Through this gripping narrative of 
cocaine and slaughter — the body-count 
has a surreal quality to it — Glenny skilful- 
ly weaves the history of the narcotics trade 
in the region and the rise of the favela in 
Brazilian culture. He is especially adept at 
analysing the way drugs, gun-running and 
money all interconnect, and how the crime 
lords and the various police forces (for 



the most part corruptible) are riven with 
factionalism. 

Well-conceived though his book is, 
Glenny might have taken a more even- 
handed approach in his assessment of Bra- 
zilian society. There is a tendency to find 
heroism in the underdog — the author 
seems to have been charmed by Nem in his 
interviews — and to simplify the relation- 
ship between rich and poor in this city (and 
country) of extremes. 

Brazil is a far more complex nation 
than this image might suggest. Even 
today it remains culturally diverse in spite 
of Getulio Vargas’s campaign of brasi- 
lidade (Brazilisation) in the late 1930s. 
Moreover, through its membership of the 
emerging economies of Brics, Brazil has 
left the rest of the continent behind. (The 
country has always maintained a peculiar 
relationship with its neighbours.) And yet, 
in spite of a certain arrogance, Brazil had 
often revealed a complexo de vira-latas, a 
‘mongrel dog [who looks for scraps] com- 
plex.’ In spite of its early promise, the land 
of the future continues to be stymied by its 
past. As Hernane Taveres de Sa wrote in 
1947: ‘Rio de Janeiro is the world’s most 
beautiful city and the worst thing that has 
ever happened to Brazilians.’ In his admi- 
rable book Misha Glenny has shown this 
still to be the case. 
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When the hoys come home 

Allan Mallinson 

Aftershock: The Untold Story of 
Surviving Peace 

by Matthew Green 
Portobello, £20, pp. 336, 

ISBN 9781846273292 
Spectator Bookshop, £18 

Matthew Green, former Financial Times 
and Reuters correspondent, remains un- 
impressed by officialdom’s response to 
casualties who aren’t actually bleeding: 

Ever since October 1914, when ‘Case One’ 
arrived in Myers’s care, the system for tend- 
ing to the mental wellbeing of soldiers has 
grown up in a piecemeal and ad-hoc fash- 
ion, overshadowed by the Army’s stubborn 
ambivalence towards psychological injury 

(Dr Charles Myers was the Cambridge 
psychologist seconded to the Royal Army 
Medical Corps who first used the term 
‘shell shock’.) 

Green acknowledges that ‘experience 
teaches that the psychological wounds 
of war have proved stubbornly difficult 
to treat’. Nevertheless, he concludes that 
despite millions of pounds of public and 
private money being spent to improve 
treatment, and attitudes to psychiatric 
casualties having changed radically since 
Myers’s day, ‘many of those in need of help 
are not receiving adequate support’. While 
the MoD is responsible for caring for 
servicemen as long as they are in uniform, 
as soon as they are discharged the job pass- 
es to the NHS — and to the growing mili- 
tary charity sector. 

Some of us have argued for years that 
closing military hospitals was the grav- 
est mistake, but then I have long thought 
that while our medical services in the field 
don’t come any better, the defence medical 
establishment’s corporate thinking can be 
as pig-headed as ever it was in Myers’s day, 
when his views did not appear to support 
the bankrupt strategy of attrition and he 
was effectively driven out of France. Lit- 
tle wonder that ‘despite the government’s 
pledges to ex-forces’. Green has met ‘mili- 
tary families across Britain who feel aban- 
doned and betrayed’. 

The number seeking help, according 
to Combat Stress, the largest of the ex- 
services’ mental welfare charities, has of 
late been rising by 26 per cent year on 
year, and nobody of course knows by how 
much further it will increase. On the other 
hand, while the campaign in Afghanistan 
has brought phenomenal goodwill for the 
services, and consequently spectacular 
success for innovative fundraising chari- 
ties such as Help for Heroes, there is con- 
cern that public generosity may dwindle as 
memory fades. It is against this background 



that Green sets out to answer the question: 
‘How does war break people, and how best 
might they be healed?’ 

Given that the answer, by his own reck- 
oning, has eluded some of the finest pro- 
fessional minds in the business for the past 
century, this is ambitious to say the least. 
Green hoped that his time as a journalist 
among soldiers on the ground ‘would serve 
as a passport into what at first seemed 
like a forbidding, closed-off military sub- 
culture, curiously divorced from main- 
stream British life’ (echoes here of the 
younger Moltke’s description of the pre- 
1914 British army — ‘That perfect thing 
apart’). 

The problem is that the services — the 
army especially, the focus of Green’s study 
— are initiate organisations. When ‘many 
ex-forces’ warned him to be wary of the sto- 
ries he heard, ‘mindful that the first casu- 
alty of war is often the truth’, they weren’t 
wrong. But Green says he has been at pains 
to check his facts, and he acknowledges 
that the events described are ‘collections 
of memories, prone to warp with time’. As 
an outsider, his task was always going to be 
hard, for understanding the almost infinite- 
ly nuanced culture of the services is a life- 
long endeavour. I smiled (sympathetically) 
at his account of turning up at the RAF 
Club in Piccadilly inappropriately dressed. 

One sees this struggle more serious- 
ly when he tries to measure the response 
to criticism by some veterans of Combat 
Stress’s new clinical director, whose novel 
regime of treatment aims to cure rather 
than provide whole-life support, which was 
the charity’s former approach. Just whom 
do you listen to, let alone believe? 

Nevertheless, the book is both com- 



pelling and instructive. Its account of the 
development of military psychiatry is par- 
ticularly good. Green has also ranged wide 
throughout the military charity sector, ‘like 
a Victorian butterfly collector, delight- 
ing in discovering a new species’, find- 
ing that organisations ‘with “for Heroes” 
occupied by far the biggest branch in this 
taxonomy’(Rugby for Heroes; Fishing 
for Heroes; Hounds for Heroes etc). In 
Bournemouth he met one Sarah Bennett 
Thurston, founder of a charity called Gar- 
rison Girls, which raises money for mental 
welfare support by producing calendars of 
forces wives posing nude. Green does not 
say if the venture and others like it (such as 
Hotties for Heroes) have had any unfortu- 
nate unintended consequences. 

And herein lies an issue which Lord 
Ashcroft, the government’s special rep- 
resentative on ‘veterans’ transition’, 
addressed in a report last year. Identifying 
350 organisations with objectives relating 
to welfare and mental health — a group 
with an annual income of some £400 mil- 
lion — his verdict was blunt: the maze of 
overlapping and competing bodies ranged 
from the ‘very competent to the (frankly) 
ineffective. While individual charities may 
believe they are making the best use of 
funds as an organisation, collectively they 
are not.’ Green has some ideas of his own 
on what to do, such as establishing a senior 
post within the Cabinet Office to oversee 
reform. 

Aftershock is indeed a work of integrity 
and substance, and as so much of it touches 
on interdepartmental matters it ought to 
be read by every minister. Perhaps a little 
of the £400 million might be spent on pro- 
viding them with copies. 
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For better, for worse 

Steven Poole 

The Evolution of Everything: 

How Ideas Emerge 

by Matt Ridley 

4th Estate, £20, pp. 400, 

ISBN 9780007542482 
Spectator Bookshop, £18 

Before I read this book, I wasn’t aware that 
I was a creationist. But Matt Ridley tells 
me I am, in his broad sense of someone 
who foolishly believes that any good can 
come of ‘human intentionality, design and 
planning’. With no little intellectual chutz- 
pah, he offers to treat us to a ‘general the- 
ory of evolution’ of everything, surpassing 
Charles Darwin’s ‘special’ one that applied 
only to living organisms. According to the 
author, ‘top-down’ is always bad, ‘bottom- 
up’ is always good. By what evolutionary 
method he avoided consciously design- 
ing this book itself remains a mystery to 
the end. 

The book’s many short chapters are 
determined to find evolutionary virtues 
in different arenas. Thus, Ridley argues 
that morality evolves, we are all getting 
nicer, and the unplanned common law 
is an excellent thing. (There are plenty 
of criminal statutes too, but never mind 
that right now.) Meanwhile, the economy 
evolves, and this is good because ‘lack of 
trade’ might have been what doomed the 
Neanderthals. (I’m not sure how we are 
supposed to know this.) Cities evolve and 
are good for people. (Carefully planned 
public-transport systems go unmentioned.) 
And so on. There are some fascinating 
passages along the way, particularly on 
the history of genetic science and modern 
arguments over ‘junk DNA. 

The question does arise of how much of 
the ‘evolution’ that Ridley perceives real- 
ly deserves the name. Even his own Apple 
laptop, he argues, has evolved, because dif- 
ferent people invented its various com- 
ponents and they all went through many 
versions. (Still, it is designed.) And Rid- 
ley oddly calls the ‘Green Revolution’ in 
industrial agriculture of the mid-20th cen- 
tury an ‘emergent’ phenomenon. In fact, 
many of the important early Green Revo- 
lution discoveries were made by research 
funded by the government of Mexico. 
But conceding that would undermine his 
insistence elsewhere that public funding of 
science ought to shrink. 

What all this glosses (or Panglosses) 
over, though, is the fact that evolution is 
a thoroughly nasty business. The evolution 
of species necessitates the torturous suffer- 
ing and death of billions. Similarly, to abol- 
ish state schooling and allow an entirely 
private system to ‘evolve’ once again, as 
Ridley thinks is desirable, would of neces- 



sity condemn a lot of children right now 
to bad educations. It’s all very well to ‘fail 
often’, as the Silicon Valley tech mantra 
has it, when you are designing a smart- 
phone app to allow hipsters to swap reci- 
pes for moustachio wax, but when failing 
harms people it might, after all, be useful 
to engage in a bit of the dreaded ‘planning’ 
or what one might simply call forethought. 

From the evidence of this book, evolu- 
tion seems to work least effectively among 
straw men. Education, Ridley declares, 
depends as much on ‘books, peers and 
curiosity’ as on direct indoctrination by 
teachers, which will not come as a surprise 
to any teacher. On the subject of global 
warming, Ridley insists that carbon diox- 
ide levels ‘are just one influence’ on the cli- 
mate among many, which is something that 
no climate scientist has ever denied. The 
well-informed will recognise what it means 
when Nigel Lawson is cited as an authority 
on this matter. Elsewhere, Ridley quotes 
approvingly from the American politicians 
Ron and Rand Paul (admired by the Tea 
Party), the Ukip MP Douglas Carswell and 
some libertarian bloggers. 

Ridley allows that some things planned 
by people have gone rather well — after 
thinking quite hard, he quizzically sug- 
gests the moon landings. But in the main 
he despairs of humanity’s ability to man- 




age things, a pessimism that might have 
been strengthened by his experience as 
chairman of Northern Rock. (Ridley 
here pleads that the global financial crisis 
was caused by too much regulation.) His 
vision of a utopian libertarian future of 
pandemic evolution, however, might not 
delight all readers. ‘Put parents in charge 
of their children’s individual education 
budget,’ his peroration enthuses; ‘patients 
in charge of their own health budget; cut 
out the bureaucratic middle man.’ But the 
effect of cutting out the bureaucratic mid- 
dle man, inevitably, would be to force us all 
to become amateur bureaucrats. Personal- 
ly, I think that sounds like evolution gone 
horribly wrong. 



The house that Alfred built 

Clare Mulley 

The House by the Lake: 

A Story of Germany 

by Thomas Harding 
Heinemann, £20, pp. 482, 

ISBN 9780434023226 
Spectator Bookshop, £18 

This is a book about boundaries — and 
relationships. At its heart is the eponymous 
house by the lake, which in 1927 was the 
first of many small wooden summer houses 
to be built in the village of Gross Glienicke. 
Both its situation, just outside Berlin in the 
lakeside area that would later abut Gatow 
airport, and its many occupants, from well- 
established German Jews to partying neo- 
Nazis, would expose the property to the 
more tidal waters of modern German his- 
tory. But the house has not just provided a 
stage for human drama; arguably it has been 
integral to the action itself, helping to shape 
lives, just as it was itself transformed by Ger- 
many’s changing politics. A house is also a 
very personal space, and this is a history that 
is often poignant, sometimes heartening, and 
never other than intimate. 

Five very different families fell in love 
with and lived in the house by the lake, and 
all were eventually dispossessed. The first 
were the Alexanders. Alfred, a distinguished 
doctor, built the place as a summer retreat 
and opened it with a Jewish prayer. The fam- 
ily wisely left in 1936, settling in England 
where Alfred’s daughter, Elsie, eventually 
inspired her grandson, Thomas Harding, to 
research this book. 

In 1937, the composer and music publish- 
er Will Meisel and his young family moved 
into the house as tenants. Meisel was an 
opportunist of the first order. Having built 
his fortune promoting mainly Jewish talent, 
he joined the Nazi party in 1933 to safeguard 
his business. While several of his compos- 
ers were transported to the gas chambers 
of Auschwitz, Meisel quietly employed a 
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brilliant creative director, Hans Hartmann, 
who could not find work elsewhere, having 
refused to divorce his Jewish wife. Four years 
later Meisel pressed the expatriated Alexan- 
ders to sell the house at a knock-down price. 
They rejected his offers. Meisel’s later will- 
ingness to buy the seized property from the 
Nazi German state was sufficient for him to 
face serious questions during his 1948 dena- 
zification tribunal. Although he had lived at 
the house when his boss fled Berlin, Hans 
Hartmann chose not to testify in his favour. 
‘With hindsight,’ Meisel conceded rather 
pathetically, joining the Nazi party had not 
been ‘the right thing to do’. 

When the Soviets blockaded post-war 
Berlin in an attempt to secure control of 
the city, the airlift supply planes organised 
by the western allies rattled the windows of 
the house as they flew into Gatow airport, 
just around the lake. Ironically perhaps, it 
was one of Meisel’s songs that became the 
anthem of Berlin’s blockaded citizens. When 
the blockade failed and Berlin divided, the 
‘house by the lake’ became the ‘house by 
the wall’, within East Berlin. At first the bor- 
der was permeable, a rickety fence between 
house and lake which children like Bernd 
Kiihne, the young son of a later tenant, would 
crawl under to go swimming. Later the mis- 
chievous Bernd would throw sticks over the 
more fortified fence to trigger alarm wires, 
and as a young man he managed to climb the 
wall and swim the lake again for a taste of 
freedom, enjoying beer and sausages on the 
far shore before returning, he told the aston- 
ished restaurant-owner, as ‘my wife will be 
mad if I don’t go back’. 

After a series of tenants and squatters 
in reunified Germany, the house was final- 
ly abandoned and fell into disrepair. But 
its mildewed walls still stood testament 
to one more man-made barrier, one that 
the property itself held the key to unlock- 
ing. When Thomas Harding first saw a 
photograph of Will Meisel casually leaning 
against the door of the house, he felt discon- 
certed, as though his own family’s history 
were being undermined. In a meta-text that 
runs through the book, Harding shows how 
his campaign to save the house from demoli- 
tion won the support not just of his own fam- 
ily, who were initially hostile to the project, 
but of the many families connected with the 
property. 

The house by the lake received ‘monu- 
ment’ status last year. For Harding, it, like 
his book, is a place of commemoration and 
reconciliation. Even when you stand still, 
it seems, over time you will find yourself 
on one side of history or another, and yet 
shared stories can help to heal. To make 
sense of lives caught up in such turbulence, 
one must, Harding says, ‘be willing to listen 
to these often quiet voices’. This is a gentle 
but rewarding book, carefully tuned into the 
marginal voices recorded in the history of 
one small house by a lake. 



^ I 1 1ms at the end of twilight are very 
pH interesting,’ wrote Gerard Manley 
Hopkins in his journal: ‘Against the 
sky they make crisp scattered pinches of 
soot.’ RJ. Kavanagh, who has died aged 84, 
plucked out this observation for one of the 
columns that he wrote for The Spectator 
between 1983 and 1996. 

He was right to call a volume collect- 
ing these Life and Letters columns (with 
a later series from the TLS) by the name 
A Kind of Journal, for they possess the 
kind of narrative impetus that makes clas- 
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sic diaries such as Woodforde’s or Kilvert’s 
so compelling. But they were also a poet’s 
work-books, just as living in rural Glouces- 
tershire, as he had since 1963, was to be in 
a poet’s workshop. 

For, despite the success in 1966 of his 
classic memoir The Perfect Stranger (which 
set the death of his first wife, Sally, aged 24, 
as the abiding marker for the rest of his 
life), Patrick Joseph Kavanagh was before 
anything a poet. His New Selected Poems 
came out only last year. The Spectator was 
also lucky enough to have him as its poetry 
editor, at a time when some other periodi- 
cals were beginning to lack the courage to 
publish poetry, despite its popularity. 



He was not a nature poet exactly. He 
was sharply aware of the dangers of mere 
dabbling in rural life, quoting Peter Read- 
ing’s lines: ‘Phoney-rustic bards,/ Spare us 
your thoughts about birds.’ But he settled 
in a converted barn with his wife Kate and 
their two boys, earning his living by writ- 
ing, after spending the 1960s in acting. He 
was no shrinking violet, and had thriven as 
a presenter, with David Frost and William 
Rushton, of the satirical Not So Much a 
Programme More a Way of Life. His father 
had, after all, been the writer of ITMA. But 
the main thing was to persevere in his task 
of seeing things. ‘If description is revela- 
tion,’ Derek Mahon said of his poems, ‘his 
revelatory gift is prodigious.’ Description 
can be, as he showed. 

It seemed that the more sharply he saw 
and the more sparely he described things, 
the greater the burden of transcendence 
his poetry could bear. He was struck by 
something the painter Wogan Philipps 
(Sally’s father) had said. ‘We were look- 
ing at the hills where he had farmed, and 
which he had painted in semi-abstract oils 
often and well,’ Kavanagh recalled. ‘Sud- 
denly, he said, as though I had indeed spo- 
ken, “I want to see what’s underneath 
those hills”.’ 

Perhaps that was one reason that 
Kavanagh admired G. K. Chesterton (who 
does not always benefit from his admirers) 
and published a selection of his writing. 
Chesterton felt that we see only the back 
of the world, and he yearned to get round 
and see it proper-side round. 

Kavanagh’s approach was not, like 
Chesterton, by paradox but by pared-down 
description. In a poem called ‘Dawn’ he 
wrote of a mosaic in Ravenna: ‘Such rig- 
our, dawn-simplicity, knocks you flat.’ 

There was, he knew, ‘something about’ 
in the world that it would be ‘treason to 
deny’. It was ‘not something religious, that 
is a slippery word. Or spiritual. There is 
joy or hope. I think it’s joy.’ The joy came 
from something gratuitous. ‘The world was 
infinitely better than it could be,’ says a 
character in his novel People and Weather, 
‘There could have been no birds or they 
could all have been the same size and col- 
our, as in nightmares.’ 

If this was all a gift, who was the gift- 
giver? RJ. Kavanagh did not write much 
about God, or perhaps that was all that he 
did write about. 
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There will be blood 

Siena’s Palio is steeped in violence, bribery and corruption. But it 
matters to its people more than anything, says Jasper Rees 



I f you don’t want to spend hundreds of 
euros on a good seat, the best place to 
watch the Palio di Siena is by the start. 
For my first time — decades ago — I arrived 
early in the apron-shaped Piazza del Campo 
and sweated out the long afternoon as a tide 
of tension rose. By early evening, when the 
horses and jockeys finally entered from the 
courtyard of the towering Palazzo Pubblico, 
50,000 spectators ached for release. 

I clambered on to a temporary fence for 
a better view. A Sienese woman who was 
maybe 19 hauled herself up and, for balance, 
grabbed me from behind. As the jockeys 
embarked on the long, casuistical process of 
lining up at the start rope, she began to moan, 
then weep. Eventually her nerves could stand 
it no more and, hugging me ever tighter, she 
screamed, ‘Cazzo! Cazzo! Entra! Entra!’ 
Loosely translated: ‘Get your cock in!’ 

Siena’s Palio (other smaller versions 
happen all over Tuscany) is not like other 
horse races. Its hors d’oeuvre is a two-hour 
pageant marked by splendid displays of 
flag-throwing. The jockeys, dressed in liv- 
eried PJs, ride without saddles. They trade 
bribes as they line up and, if they’ve accept- 
ed a bung, deliberately obstruct other hors- 
es or fall off their mounts. They batter one 
another with whips fashioned from distend- 
ed calves’ penises, and thrash one another’s 
horses on the nose. Many centuries after 
races were first run in the city between its 
various districts, or contradas, it might easily 
have dwindled into folklore, like Florence’s 
faux- violent medieval football tourney. Yet 
it still matters to the people of Siena more 
than anything. 

The race is run twice a summer, on spe- 
cific religious festivals, between a rota of ten 
of the city’s 17 contradas. It’s utterly lawless 
and yet deeply bound up in religion. The 
Madonna, whose blessing all seek in victory, 
figures prominently on the banner, or palio, 
paraded round the city before the race on 
an oxen-drawn carriage. There are fierce 
enmities steeped in ancient insults and misty 
border disputes. Contrada chants — sort of 
Gregorian-cum-hooligan — make fantasti- 
cal boasts: ‘Our cock,’ goes one such, ‘is the 
biggest in the world!’ Punch-ups between 
rival contradas are not only regular, but 
expected. Hundreds of thousands of euros. 



raised from contrada members, are spent to 
secure success by whatever means necessary. 
The victors symbolise their rebirth by suck- 
ing on pacifiers or, in Bacchanalian revels 
that continue through the night, by glugging 
paint-stripping plonk from baby bottles. 

How little the manic fervour of the Palio 
has abated is evident in a 1932 romantic 
drama by the Fascist-era film director Ales- 
sandro Blasetti. The only thing Palio lacks 
is colour. In more recent decades the Brit- 
ish, who love Tuscany so, have attempted to 
unlock its mysteries. A BBC documentary 
called Four Days in Summer scratched at the 
surface. John Mortimer paid a flying visit in 
his novel Summer’s Lease, and Esther Freud 
followed in Love Falls, her roman a clef 
about her father Lucian. The Palio supplied 
the noisy backdrop to the opening chase 
of 007’s Quantum of Solace. book that 
goes deepest is La Terra in Piazza (1975), 
by the American anthropologist Alan Dun- 
des and Italian folklorist Alessandro Falas- 
si. A fascinating tour of the Palio’s rituals 
and semiotics, its only drawback is a certain 
dryness. No one is shouting ‘Cazzo! Cazzo! 
Entra! Entra!’ in the reader’s ear. 

And still filmmakers queue at the city 
gates. The commune doesn’t mind whom 
it blocks. Mel Gibson was turned down. 
But not Cosima Spender, director of a new 
feature-length documentary, who conveni- 
ently grew up on Siena’s doorstep. She is 
the granddaughter of Stephen Spender 
and Arshile Gorky, whose long shadow her 
parents Matthew Spender and Maro Gorky 
escaped to Chianti in the late Sixties to 
sculpt, paint, grow veg and raise daughters. 
That local upbringing proved indispensa- 
ble in earning the trust of a begrudging city 
council. 

‘They liked the fact that I speak with a 
thick Sienese accent,’ Spender says. ‘The 
Palio was very familiar because my dad 
brought me there as a kid on his shoul- 
ders. I went to school in Siena from 11 to 
14. People’s first question was, “What’s your 
name?” And the second question every time 
was, “Di che contrada sei?” Which contrada 
are you from?’ 

She first thought of the Palio as a sub- 
ject for a graduation project at the National 
Film and Television School. But it needed a 




more substantial production than she could 
finance. The idea simmered until she met 
James Gay-Rees, the producer of Senna 
(and now Amy), through whom came the 
budget to pay for cinema-quality cameras 
and sound to supplement the city’s race 
footage; also to fund labyrinthine negotia- 
tions with the city’s lawyers. Almost every 
request was initially blocked. ‘They always 
said, “No, no, no.” It all looks so easy, but it 
was quite exhausting.’ 

Spender’s shrewd tactic was to go round 
the blind side and do something no one has 
attempted since Blasetti’s film: to tell the 
story through the jockeys. ‘They’re in the 
eye of the storm,’ she says. ‘That’s where the 
drama is. They are outsiders and insiders.’ 
They’re outsiders because historically they 
are of Sardinian extraction, stocky, hardy 
and indigent; insiders because they are 
empowered, by the contrada captains who 
hire them, to cut last-minute deals as they 
line up at the starting rope. This moment, 
when the rules of the trading floor take 
over, has never been seen on such an intru- 
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Still from the 
documentary ‘Palio’: 
a medieval rite at 
once nonsensical 
and puerile, and yet 
profoundly alive and 
meaningful 



sive zoom before, even by the higher-ups of 
Siena. 

The king of the rope is Gigi Bruschel- 
li, leathery winner of countless Palios and 
assumed by all Siena, says someone, to 
have ‘created a network of absolute power’. 
Spender alighted on him as one of her sub- 
jects, though he wouldn’t open up about 
cutting deals. ‘When I retire,’ he says with a 
furtive smile. The film also follows his young 
protege Giovanni Atzeni who, being half 
German, is naively eager to do the unthink- 
able and win straight. She filmed other jock- 
eys too and waited to see whose story would 
prosper. Without revealing the denouement, 
she was luckier than anyone documenting 
the race has ever been before. 

The city council was content to let her film 
the jockeys because of the contempt in which 
they are held. They are described in the film 
as ‘mercenaries’, ‘assassins’ and ‘prostitutes’ 
because they do dirty work for money (up 
to €200,000 for the top jockeys). What the 
jockey undoubtedly is for the four days of 
the Palio — from the lottery that assigns a 



horse to each contrada, through the half-doz- 
en trial races to the moment they line up — 
is a prisoner. They are mistrusted. And yet 
a contrada invests all its hopes in a jockey’s 
abilities: to ride, to offer and receive bribes, 
to thwart their enemies. Above all they must 
not finish second. For this ultimate dishon- 
our they can expect hospitalisation. A video 
of a kicking meted out to a jockey went viral 

For the ultimate dishonour of 
finishing second a jockey can expect 
hospitalisation 

after this August’s Palio. In Spender’s film a 
jockey coming in second unseats himself at a 
gallop to make a getaway. 

‘They all say it goes back to le pugne, this 
medieval punching game,’ says Spender. 
When I say to the Sienese, “Surely you could 
stop this beating up?” they look at me as if 
I’m mental. “Of course not! That’s part of 
the fun.” The jockeys feel it’s part and par- 
cel of the game to be beaten up.’ They never 
press charges. 



Palio is a viscerally thrilling portrait of a 
medieval rite at once nonsensical and puer- 
ile, and yet profoundly alive and meaning- 
ful. It might easily not have been so. Siena’s 
council, which owns the copyright on eve- 
rything that happens in the Campo during 
the Palio, tried to insist upon final cut. What 
were they afraid of? ‘The violence they 
didn’t care about. They’re very paranoid 
about the animal righters. They don’t make 
any headway, but the Sienese don’t want to 
encourage them.’ 

Spender kept final cut, with the result 
that the bleeding flank of Atzeni’s mount 
makes it into the edit. She deployed crafty 
insider knowledge to barter for its inclusion. 
‘They asked me to take it out. I said, “I’m 
sorry, it’s like asking me to take out the stig- 
mata of St Francis! This is a sacrifice: Gio- 
vanni loves the horse best of all and he’s 
prepared to do that to him.” I went straight 
in with a Catholic image. So they couldn’t 
say anything to that.’ 



Palio is in cinemas from 25 September. 
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Deadlier than the male 

Damian Thompson 

Last week a 17-year-old girl forced the 
Edexcel exam board to change its A-level 
music syllabus to include the work of women 
composers. Jessy McCabe, a sixth former at 
Twyford Church of England High School 
in London, started a petition after studying 
gender inequality. Good for her, you might 
think. But is it good for A-level students? 

A delicate question lies at the heart of 
the subject of female composers, and it’s 
not ‘Why are they so criminally underrep- 
resented in the classical canon?’ It’s ‘How 
good is their music compared with that of 
male composers?’ 

Ms McCabe told the press that ‘I’d quite 
like to learn about the music of Clara Schu- 
mann.’ OK, let’s start there. As I write this. 
I’m listening to a recording that couples the 
piano concertos of Mr and Mrs Schumann. 
In track three, I marvel yet again at Rob- 
ert’s genius. The leaping melody of the finale 
turns into a fugue and then a waltz, enticed 
by the piano into modulations that never 
lose their power to surprise and delight. 

Then comes track four, the first move- 
ment of Clara’s concerto, and within ten sec- 
onds we know it’s a dud. The first phrase is a 
platitude: nothing good can come of it and 
nothing does. Throughout, the virtuoso pas- 
sagework is straight out of the catalogue. In 
her defence, it’s an early piece; her mature 
Piano Trio is more accomplished, though 
its lyrical passages could have been cut and 
pasted from one of her husband’s works. Her 
G minor Piano Sonata, on the other hand, 
isn’t a success. I wouldn’t go so far as to call 
it ‘repugnant’ (Clara’s verdict on Tristan) or 
‘horrible’ (her description of Bruckner’s Sev- 
enth), but it’s embarrassingly banal. 

Fanny Mendelssohn, sister of Felix, has 
also been suggested for the new syllabus. 
She, too, wrote a G minor Piano Sonata and 
it’s bloody awful. Whether it’s worse than 
Clara’s sonata I can’t say, because that would 
mean listening to them again. But we can be 
pretty sure that neither of them would have 
been recorded if they had been composed 
by a man. (Note to A-level candidates: you 
make this point at your peril.) 

Clara and Fanny were not, of course, typi- 
cal female composers of their day. They trad- 
ed on their surnames, and Clara was also a 
world-famous virtuoso pianist. What about 
women who lacked these advantages? Amy 
Beach (1867-1944) is regarded as the first 
significant woman composer from the Unit- 
ed States, though she sounds more French 
than American. She’s significant mainly 
because she was a woman. Critics dutifully 
praise her but can’t resist the adjective ‘well- 
crafted’, meaning boring. 

In contrast. Dame Ethel Smyth (1858- 



1944) wrote some very badly crafted music. 
But her opera The Wreckers and her Mass 
in D — which she once sang solo, orches- 
tral parts included, to Queen Victoria — are 
titanic in scale and ambition. The Wreckers 
has been described as a fusion of Wagner 
and Gilbert and Sullivan. She’s an interest- 
ing composer but not a great one. 

Although Beach and Smyth lived until the 
second world war, it’s hard to think of them 
as 20th-century women composers, of whom 
there were many. They wrote in an enormous 
range of styles, though none of them can be 
said to have invented a musical language. 
The 13 string quartets of Elizabeth Macon- 
chy (1907-1994), for example, are distinc- 
tively knotty — but when they turn spiky you 
think of Bartok and her bleaker moments 
sound like Shostakovich. Again, the phrase 
‘well-crafted’ comes to mind, as it does in the 
case of Thea Musgrave (born 1928), a master 
orchestrator who spins out the development 

Whether Fanny's sonata is worse than 
Clara's I can't say because that would 
mean listening to them again 

of small-scale motifs to the point where lis- 
teners are looking at their watches. 

But then that’s a bad habit of male com- 
posers, too. Indeed, there’s nothing distinctive- 
ly female about the uneven output of women 
composers. Clara Schumann’s piano concerto 
is no worse than similar pieces churned out in 
their hundreds by her male contemporaries. If 
Maconchy’s fine string quartets don’t belong 
in the first rank, then neither do those of Ernst 
Krenek, Darius Milhaud or Robert Simpson. 
And if there are no great women composers, 
that’s because creative geniuses are rare and, 
in the past, so few women wrote music. There 
may be some in the future, though I’m not 
sure whether ‘greatness’ is achievable amid 
the messy eclecticism of 21st-century music. 

Meanwhile, we’re stuck in a situation 
where the barriers to women becoming 
composers have been removed but they’re 
still honoured for being women. Judith Weir 
(born 1954) is a minor figure whose ‘stark’ 
scores sound as if crucial instrumental parts 
have gone missing. Her opera Miss Fortune 
received such a savaging at Covent Garden 
in 2012 that the Santa Fe Opera dropped its 
plans to stage it. Last year she was appointed 
Master of the Queen’s Music. You may not 
be surprised to learn that she’s all in favour 
of the new A-level syllabus. 







Opera 

All roads lead to Callas 

Michael Tanner 

I puritani 

Wales Millennium Centre, touring until 17 
November 



Orphee et Eurydice 

Royal Opera House, in rep until 3 October 



Bellini belongs to that category of not-quite- 
great operatic composers whose works are 
also very difficult to perform adequately, 
and don’t seem to be all that popular when 
they are. But Welsh National Opera’s theme 
for the season of Madness means that as one 
of the leading exponents of operatic insan- 
ity Bellini is bound to turn up, and WNO 
does him proud vocally, if not in produc- 
tion, by mounting I puritani, his last and for 
some aficionados his finest opera. Norma 
seems to me to be clearly superior, certainly 
as drama. I puritani has a wretched libretto, 
not only linguistically feeble but also with a 
hopeless plot. It certainly does contain won- 
derful music, above all of course Elvira’s mad 
scene in Act II (she has one in each of the 
three acts). 

It’s roundheads versus cavaliers, but the 
director Annilese Miskimmon seems to 
think it makes more sense if the roundheads 
are Orangemen of the mid-1970s, while the 
cavaliers are a delusion of Elvira’s. The set- 
ting for both is a dreary hall, with the now 
obligatory old-fashioned central heating 
and stacks of plastic chairs. When the cav- 
alier hero Arturo appears he looks like an 
OTT Osric, and it’s part of Barry Banks’s 
triumph that despite that he makes the role 
plausible and sings it with all his usual reli- 
able elan; Banks is a veteran who deserves 
to be more widely celebrated than he is, even 
if he isn’t precisely in the heroic mould. His 
Elvira is the young Rosa Feola, an exciting 
new singer, who once past some treble-style 
piping interpreted her marvellous music with 
intensity and flexibility. Any Elvira is advised 
to listen to Callas ’s very first recording, the 
great aria ‘O rendetemi la speme’, and it 
sounded as if Feola had and had made it her 
own. The other main singers, David Kemp- 
ster as the semi-sympathetic Riccardo, and 
the two Valtons, were reliable and acted with 
as much conviction as the piece allows. What 
may remain most vividly in the memory is 
the supreme conducting of Carlo Rizzi and 
the equally impassioned playing of the won- 
derful orchestra. A pity that the performance 
of the exciting overture had to be with the 
curtain up, and with characters — we had no 
idea who — rushing in and out of doors, gen- 
erating not the hoped-for sense of panic but 
only confirming the fact that directors are 
unable to leave overtures alone. Having two 
intervals meant that an already rather prolix 
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Opera seemed endless, despite which this is as 
good a treatment of a Bellini opera as we are 
likely to see in the near future. 

Three days later the Royal Opera opened 
its season with the first performance there of 
Gluck’s Orphee et A heavily revised 

version of his Italian Orfeo, it contains much 
new music, and a title role written for a high 
tenor. Actually, much of the new music is 
usually incorporated into productions in Ital- 
ian or German, so it wasn’t quite as novel an 
experience as the publicity made out. Gluck, 
like Bellini, is too rarely performed, the usual 
excuse being that he is a house-emptyer. By 
now, I suspect, Rameau is more popular and 
more performed than Gluck, which seems to 
me grotesque. Most of Orphee, by no means 
his finest opera, is great music, and the parts 
that aren’t great can easily be omitted with- 
out any sense of discontinuity. 

To make it a draw, presumably, the Royal 
Opera cast Juan Diego Florez as Orphee, 
making his stage role debut. He has the right 
kind of voice, but left me almost entirely 
unmoved, which no previous Orfeo has. He 
is a wooden actor, given to a few standard 
gestures, and when bewildered or anxious, as 
in much of the outer acts, he stands with his 
hands deep in his pockets and gazes at the 
floor. In Act III he snatched the odd glance 
at Eurydice to make sure she was still follow- 
ing (not allowed) and walked gingerly back- 
wards. His voice is hardening, and though he 
still produces the top notes that send people 
wild, he can’t ever be said to sing expressive- 
ly, even in ‘J’ai perdu mon Eurydice’, where, 
for example, he failed to vary the repeated 
invocations of her name (another case of 
Callas being required listening). 

There are two directors, though often it 
seemed as if there wasn’t one. Hofesh Shech- 
ter is responsible for the dancing, and pre- 
sumably for some of the action, together with 
John Fulljames. A total redneck as regards 
‘dance’, I can only report that the dancing 
on this occasion struck me as risible: most of 
the chorus doing what seem to be elemen- 
tary PE exercises, plus a fair amount of foot 
wiggling; while a manic soloist threw himself 
around the stage startlingly, but not, so far 
as I could tell, meaningfully. For the last 20 
minutes or so the music is feeble, as bad as 
Mozart’s for Idomeneo, and I can’t say worse 
than that. Amour, sung by Amanda Forsythe, 
is pretty mobile too, and in an incongruously 
campy way. Lucy Crowe is good as Eurydice, 
making the most of her Act III aria. 

As the curtain goes up, so do the orches- 
tra and conductor, until they are on 10-feet- 
high stilts, playing behind the acting space. 
They sink to pit level at the start of Act II, 
then rise again. I can’t imagine the point. 
John Eliot Gardiner conducts the English 
Baroque Soloists and the Monteverdi Choir. 
Notorious for his Toscanini-style relation- 
ship with his players, it’s a pity that he seems 
not to have listened to Toscanini’s concert 
performance of Act II, one of the immor- 



tal recordings of anything, thrilling in the 
Dance of the Furies and unspeakably mov- 
ing in the Elysian Fields. I shall go and listen 
to it now. 



Theatre 
Double tragedy 

Lloyd Evans 

The Oresteia 

Globe Theatre, in rep until 16 October 

Oresteia 

Trafalgar Studios, until 7 November 



To examine an ancient text requires an 
understanding of the ancient imagination. 
The Oresteia is set in a primitive world where 
people believed that every animal, tree, 
stone, river, mountain, star, cloud and clap of 
thunder was inspired by a spirit controlled 
by the gods. Heaven signalled its wishes 
through dreams, oracles or chance events 
which were interpreted by prophets. What 
we understand by ‘faith’, i.e. a volitional feal- 
ty to a particular religious code, didn’t exist. 

To do Aeschylus justice you just need 
to do Aeschylus. Keep out of his way 
and let him speak 

There was no free will either. Mortals chose 
between one divine instruction or another. 
The genius of Aeschylus was to commit his 
characters to a cycle of moral conflicts where 
every act of obedience was also an act of 
betrayal. Agamemnon must avenge Helen’s 
rape by attacking Troy but to gain a fair wind 
he must sacrifice his daughter, Iphigenia. 
Clytemnestra must avenge Iphigenia by 
committing the sin of murdering Agamem- 
non. Their son, Orestes, must avenge Agam- 
emnon by killing Clytemnestra. That’s the 
plot. It opens with two eagles tearing apart a 
pregnant hare, whose womb spills its bloody 
contents into the earth. 

This weird and disturbing universe is 
best approached through unexpected, off- 
beat effects. Adele Thomas’s production for 
the Globe opens with the black-clad cho- 
rus explaining the storyline using spare and 
restricted movements. Clytemnestra appears 
wearing a white robe swarming with freakish 
black diagonals. Agamemnon enters, a con- 
quering king, rooted to his chariot like a cap- 
tive. She welcomes him with lying expressions 
of fidelity. He suspects that she’s lying. She 
suspects that he suspects that she’s lying and 
the dialogue is fraught with ironies and cov- 
ert tensions. Agamemnon steps on to a cer- 
emonial sheet dripping with blood and exits 
to his bath where he’s netted and slaughtered. 
Clytemnestra reappears with his butchered 
body on an altar. Her face, arms and robe are 
drenched in blood. This is the opening ges- 



ture of European drama and it’s dominated 
by a woman of almost limitless complexity. 
She’s a killer queen, a bereaved mother, an 
adulteress and a traitor. Yet she’s also the 
instrument of moral justice and ultimately its 
victim as well. By avenging her daughter she 
lays her son under a sacred duty to murder 
her. This slow, eerily paced production bril- 
liantly evokes the sheer strangeness and hor- 
ror of the play. Rory Mullarkey’s translation 
follows the Aeschylean original faithfully and 
his lyrics make some attempt to evoke the 
percussive muscularity of the choruses. The 
discipline of the production is spoiled a lit- 
tle by Trevor Fox’s Aegisthus, who comes on 
as a drunken Geordie in an ill-fitting suit, a 
bit like a bladdered wedding guest. But when 
he describes the feud between his family and 
Agamemnon’s, his speeches reach an even 
higher pitch of tragic solemnity. I haven’t 
seen anything quite as sickening or as state- 
ly as this version of these plays. The director 
proves that to do Aeschylus justice you just 
need to do Aeschylus. Keep out of his way 
and let him speak. 

Robert Icke’s Oresteia, set in modern 
Britain, takes us as far from the original as 
possible. The plot seems like utter tripe in 
an age when political leaders are weapon- 
ised diplomats waging wars at the touch of a 
button. The idea that a prime minister would 
murder his daughter as part of his military 
strategy is inconceivable. So our faith in the 
play expires at the outset. The scene in which 
Iphigenia is lethally drugged by her father is 
creepily revolting and curiously tedious as 
well. Agamemnon cries a bit when she dies. 
Then he shouts a bit. Later, when he returns 
from Troy, he’s greeted by Clytemnestra 
who wears Boden casuals and a slight- 
ly prickly smile. She looks like a yummy 
mummy who’s just burned the home-made 
fudge. There’s no menace, no double talk, no 
sense of impending doom. 

The staging is flashy and often stylish 
but it adds no weight to the drama. And the 
text has been massacred. Icke’s translation 
is both orotund and banal. Great chunks 
of new material have been inserted while 
the role of Aegisthus has dwindled to a few 
syllables which, confusingly, are spoken by 
Agamemnon. To convey extreme passion 
the actors have been told to crank up the 
volume. They all scream like overladen jum- 
bos. But basic directorial wisdom states that 
players should always hold something in 
reserve. To expose every last scrap of emo- 
tion is to admit that there’s nothing left to 
see. And the audience tunes out. Then it 
walks out. That didn’t happen during this 
215-minute ordeal mainly because the clos- 
ing court scene was rattled off at breakneck 
speed. I have a hunch that the producers 
fancy this as a TV series. It may well bore 
millions in that form. But as theatre it’s a 
relentless slab of bombast. And to call it 
Aeschylus is to invite the attention of trad- 
ing standards officers. 
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Exhibitions 
Bursting the bubble 

Stephen Bay ley 

The World Goes Pop 

Tate Modern, until 24 January 2016 

Ai Weiwei 

Royal Academy, until 13 December 



The conventional history of modern art was 
written on the busy Paris-New York axis, as 
if nowhere else existed. For a while, nowhere 
else did. People wondered, for example, 
why ever the mercurial Whistler volunteered 
for the unventilated backwaters of Britain. 
But London was eventually allowed into the 
international conversation following suc- 
cessful pop eruptions that began in the Fif- 
ties. Germany followed. 

Now, perhaps as a response to a wired 
and borderless planet, where images can 
be instantaneously transmitted and sacred 
cows may be frivolously slaughtered, there 
is a revisionist and more inclusive policy for 
entrance to art’s pantheon. The braided cord 
has been lifted. Everyone can join the club. 

New York’s Museum of Modern Art is 
showing an exhibition called Transmissions, 
which illuminates neglected art from East- 
ern Europe and Latin America. And the 
event of the season at London’s Tate Mod- 
ern is The World Goes Pop, an account of pop 
art beyond SoHo lofts and Chelsea studios. 
An account, indeed, that even takes in Cluj- 
Napoca, Bogota and Wroclaw. To the estab- 
lished names Paolozzi, Warhol, Hamilton and 
Lichtenstein we must now add Corneliu Bru- 
dascu, Joan Rabascall and Bernard Rancillac. 

The authorised version is that pop art 
was, circa 1956, the simultaneous creation of 
austerity-blighted London artists yearning 
for the glamour of America and New York 
artists responding ironically to a domestic 
culture of obsessive consumerism, wonder- 
ful sign-writing, overbearing advertising 
and occult sexualisation of everything from 
tinned beans to vacuum cleaners. 

With visual puns very much intended, 
they used media techniques — screen print- 
ing, lithography, photomontage, irreverent 
sampling, flat colours, strident messages — 
to satirise and lionise the American Dream 
in their mass-produced art. What we can 
now see at Tate Modern is that these very 
same techniques and a similar interest in 
synoptic images were also at work for revo- 
lutionary movements in Colombia and anti- 
nuclear protestors in street-fighting Paris 

There was, necessarily, a popular appeal 
in pop art and the new Tate show will repli- 
cate that, replication being the very essence 
of pop. It’s an exciting restatement of history, 
but there are big questions. Pop art’s infatua- 
tion with the media led to absurdities: weren’t 
the mass media actually more interesting 



than the art that exploited their techniques? 
Tom Wolfe asked this question in his brilliant 
essay ‘Chester Gould versus Roy Lichten- 
stein’, Gould being the original newspaper 
cartoonist who inspired the popster. 

Wolfe, going to the source, preferred 
Gould. And if we look coldly at world pop, it 
is all second-rate. It would be absurd to criti- 
cise the Romanians and Colombians as deriv- 
ative, since that’s the nature of the subject, 
but there’s not much true vitality here. This 
is emphasised by the drab installation in Tate 
Modern’s lifeless rooms. Never has a show 
needed or deserved more noise and light. 

And there are two more points to make. 
One: expanding the definition of pop 
expands the market for it. Warhol and co. 
are now beyond the reach of even the very 
rich, so markets can be made in the newly 
validated Brudascu, Rabascall and Rancil- 
lac. Indeed, The World Goes Pop is spon- 
sored by EY, a global financial-services 
group. Two: what we find in the show is not 
so much undiscovered genius as, wonderfully, 
the last moment when everyone agreed that 
art should be gloriously visual before tedious 
conceptualism became the inflexible con- 
vention that Paris-New York had once been. 

During one of the recent well-publicised 
disappearances of the sometime conceptu- 
alist, people wore T-shirts asking ‘Where is 
Ai Weiwei?’ We now know the answer. A lit- 



tle less dissident than heretofore, Ai has been 
released into the global art community and can 
be found, sanctified, at the Royal Academy. 

Ai has something of Jackson Pollock 
and Damien Hirst about him. Like Pollock, 
he is a curated phenomenon. Like Hirst, he 
has a genius for antics: handcrafting his own 
reputation is his favoured medium. Thus, Ai 
arrives at the RA fully accessorised with mul- 
timedia guides, DVDs, branded merchandise, 
books of quotes, drool by Obrist and other 
devotional texts. Thus we know much more 
about Ai than his art. 

The Royal Academy is showing work com- 
pleted since Ai’s return from New York to 
China in 1993. Some of it does not rise much 
above the level of a prank, or pseudo-event. 
Being photographed dropping a Han Dynas- 
ty vase, for example. And if a student showed 
me a CCTV camera carved in marble. I’d smile 
indulgently and think, ‘Try again, dear.’ 

But more substantial pieces have real 
poignancy and even beauty. The monumen- 
tal ‘Trees’ in the courtyard are strikingly 
delightful and in ‘Souvenir from Shanghai’ 
(his old studio reassembled into a lump) 
or ‘Straight’ (an enormous arrangement 
of rods once used to reinforce concrete to 
memorialise the Sichuan earthquake) there 
is a sinister presence, dark wit and aesthetic 
sense going way beyond the sum of the rust 
and rubble of the parts. 
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Cinema 

High and mighty 

Francesca Steele 

Everest 

12 A, Nationwide 



Ain’t about what’s waiting on the other 
side,’ sang Miley Cyrus. ‘It’s the climb.’ She’s 
not usually a musician to be turned to for 
profound insight but in this case pop’s wild 
child has captured the absolute crux of this 
year’s Gravity wannabe, the visually spectac- 
ular 3D Everest, which kicked off the Ven- 
ice Film Festival two weeks ago to a mixed 
reception. 

That’s because, even though in the case 
of the 1996 Mount Everest disaster (in 
which eight people died) what was waiting 
on the other side for most people was a cold 
and lonely death, it was indeed all about the 
climb. Despite knowing just what a perilous 
undertaking reaching the Nepalese sum- 
mit could be — one in four people died try- 
ing at the time — attempting to scale it had 
become something of a must-do for keen 
climbers (at least those with deep pockets 
— a trip to the top cost $65,000) and numer- 
ous expedition companies had sprung up to 
meet growing demand. In fact, congestion 
and competition between guides was argu- 
ably partly to blame for the terrible events 
that ensued. 

So why would you bother, in the face 
of such brutal odds? Not just ‘because it’s 
there’ as George Mallory proclaimed (a 
phrase used ad nauseam in the film). Here, 
climbing Everest becomes something of a 
spiritual healer, something to stay the pain 
of a failing marriage, say. 

Despite a stellar cast and rock-solid per- 
formances throughout, the characterisation 
here is at best crude and at worst trou- 



blingly lazy — Josh Brolin as the brash and 
foolhardy Texan, Beck Weathers, for exam- 
ple, whose main role seems to be to annoy 
everyone intensely before emerging as an 
unlikely hero at the 11th hour. 

But the majesty of the mountain and the 
burning desire to brave its ascent become 
gripping, despite the strong possibility (and, 
from the audience’s perspective, inevitabil- 
ity, as heralded by the unmissable portent 

Characters play second fiddle to 
Everest’s monstrous beauty 

of the score’s ominous crescendo) of death. 
‘The mountain always has the last word,’ 
one climber tells the journalist Jon Krakau- 
er, who in real life survived and went on to 
write the bestselling book Into Thin Air, on 
which the film is based. Actually, it’s more 
like the first, last and middle words here, the 
whole sentence really. Characters play sec- 
ond fiddle to Everest’s monstrous beauty 
(filmed at up to 16,000 ft, in Nepal) from 
the start. Climbers cross stomach-lurching 
ravines on laughably rickety ladders just to 
inch closer to those pristine peaks. Unex- 
pected storms wage war at nearly 30,000 
ft above sea level (the cruising altitude of 
a 747) — storms against which all human 
action is futile. It’s wildly beautiful to watch, 
though I did so with a kind of altitude sick- 
ness of my own, terrified and mostly through 
my fingers. 

A scruffy, top-knotted Jake Gyllenhaal, 
as the fly-by-the-seat-of-your-pants expe- 
dition leader Scott Fischer, may be the 
film’s poster boy, but Everest really belongs 
to Jason Clarke as the New Zealander Rob 
Hall. The sensible Ernie Wise to Fischer’s 
laid-back Morecambe, Hall was the found- 
er of the rival guiding company Adventure 
Consultants, a stickler for the rules, with a 
reputation for reliability. It’s a quality that 
could easily have come across as boring. 



But Clarke brings a warmth to the char- 
acter. It’s precisely this that leads to his 
ultimate downfall, when he helps a strug- 
gling climber, Doug, to reach the summit 
an hour after the agreed turnaround time, 
because he can’t bear to see his disappoint- 
ment. 

A few hours later, both are engulfed in a 
deathly blizzard, with depleting oxygen sup- 
plies and little hope of help. Hall manages 
to connect a satellite call, via Emily Watson 
as base camp’s mother hen, to his pregnant 
wife back in New Zealand. As said wife, 
Keira Knightley is arguably the least annoy- 
ing she’s ever been. She sucks in that jaw, 
which usually overacts and whimpers with 
such ease, and is for once truly moving. It’s 
a heartbreaking phonecall, which happened 
in real life. 

Sadly, Hall’s character is the only truly 
developed one. Gyllenhaal is amusing as 
Fischer but little is ultimately made of the 
frenemy relationship between him and Hall 
despite the fanfare with which the script 
introduces it to begin with. The biggest loser 
script-wise is poor Robin Wright as Weath- 
ers’s simpering wife. Clear plotting also goes 
out the window when the blizzard descends 
and for the viewer it is undoubtedly chaotic 
and disorienting (though isn’t that just how 
it would have been?). More could have been 
made, too, of the character Anatoli Bouk- 
reev, who descends earlier than his clients to 
seek help. In his book, Krakauer criticised 
the decision, which resulted in a rebuttal 
book by Boukreev called, funnily enough. 
The Climb. 

Venice openers have a history of Oscar 
glory: Gravity, Birdman, Black Swan. I don’t 
see the main statuette waiting on the other 
side for Everest, it has too many loose ends 
and doesn’t pander enough to survival-story 
stereotypes — both a good and a bad thing 
when you’re after awards. But it’s one hell 
of a climb. 
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Dance 

Fighting talk 

Ismene Brown 

Lest We Forget 

Sadler’s Wells 



1984 

West Yorkshire Playhouse, and touring 

35 Amici Drive 

Lyric Hammersmith 



If there’s one thing scarcer than hen’s teeth 
in serious choreography nowadays, it’s a 
light heart. When was the last time we had 
something jolly created in the artform that 
brought us La Fille mal gardee, Coppelia and 
Les bichesl 

Still, the first week of the start of the 
dance year was all good stuff, if sombre (and 
Les Ballets Trockadero de Monte Carlo are 
over from New York at the Peacock right 
now, thank heavens). English National Bal- 
let’s Lest We Forget bill of new ballets was 
made last year for the start of the first world 
war centenary, but deserved repeating as a 
demonstration of serious ballets by accom- 
plished choreographers. 

War ballets tread a fine line between 



pacifist drool and emotional catharsis. The 
latter sometimes arrives with the assis- 
tance of the music (Kenneth MacMillan’s 
Gloria), shock of representation (Rosie 

Kay’s 5 Soldiers), or the atavistic under- 
standing of group dynamics (Crystal Pile’s 
Polaris with Thomas Ades, which just felt 
like one of the great war ballets even if not 
billed as one). 

Liam Scarlett tackles wartime image- 
ry most literally and most sentimentally. 
His munitions-factory women, with their 
gunpowder- white hands, cling to the backs 
of their departing men in a clever emula- 
tion of a knapsack, but the angel imagery is 
soft-centred, urged on by the muddy sobs of 
the Liszt adapted score. While it’s brave of 
Scarlett to choreograph in slo-mo, nothing 
remarkable surfaces from the sepia. 

Russell Maliphant is not an overtly emo- 
tional type, and in Second Breath his waves 
of young men eddy and flow like the night- 
time sea, thrown up haplessly by their group 
sweepings to catch the light overhead, as if 
floating for a moment, before crashing down 
into the dark. The potency of this fluid rep- 
etition is due to its emulsion with Michael 
Hulls ’s mesmerisingly ethereal lighting, but 
the overall impact would be much greater 
in silence. 

Akram Khan’s Dust is hotter, sweatier, 
studded with arresting details of resistance 



and individual suffering beginning with the 
writhing man on the floor whose hands link 
into gigantic chains of other human arms. 
The women shake their fists as if to reproach 
the gods, and in the fabulously intimate, leg- 
wrapping duet at the end Tamara Rojo and 
James Streeter evoke the intense tragedy of 
the damage caused by war to a deep passion 
between two people. I suppose that today a 
war ballet might be about refugees. There’s 
a thought. 

Why on earth Jonathan Watkins, a mild 
choreographer who emerged barely noticed 
from the Royal Ballet, thought George 
Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty -Four would be 
a good idea for his first full-length ballet I 
can’t imagine — but well done, him. North- 
ern Ballet, which has spent years rifling Pen- 
guin Classics for ballet subjects, pulping 
every good book it found to deafening public 
acclaim, finally gets a cheer from me as well. 

The key to dealing with Nineteen Eighty- 
Four is not the forbidden love story between 
Winston and Julia, nor even the rats and Big 
Brother (Andrzej Goulding’s eye-water- 
ing ‘telescreens’ achieve this tremendous- 
ly well). What keeps Orwell’s story alive is 
the idea of the killing of thought and feel- 
ing by Newspeak, the totalitarian process 
of language reduction. This is the truly hor- 
rible idea of Nineteen Eighty-Four, which 
Isis today refuels even when much else of 
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Orwell’s mechanically apocalyptic 1949 
vision has been rewritten by the internet and 
the robustness of individuality. 

The irony is that Watkins does New- 
speak awfully well with his choreography. 
I’m not sure if that comes out quite as a 
compliment, but the limitations of his pal- 
ette to elements of classroom ballet and 
much dance-pantomime, and Andy Bara- 
nowski’s unlovely, reductionist music, do 
a perfect job here. The Two-Minute Hate 
ensembles have the angles of inarticulate 
shrieking, and the couples behave with a 
brusque indifference to bodily contact with 
each other — that’s good. 

Martha Leebolt is a tremendous first- 
cast Julia, every inch the tough, brainwashed 
young social product, but Tobias Batley is a 
blank Winston Smith, wafting around like 
a milky ballet prince. The two men who 
manipulate the lovers are miscalculated: 
the ambiguous old antique-shop owner Mr 
Charrington should be old — that’s the point 
— and surely O’Brien needs a far more vivid 
solo to show his deceptive allure. But again, 
maybe that’s dance Newspeak for you. 

War and totalitarianism pale, though, as 
ballet subjects by comparison with handi- 
cap and mental disability. For 35 years Amici 
Dance Theatre has mustered disabled peo- 
ple of all conditions in Wolfgang Stange’s 
periodic, sometimes thunderingly remark- 
able productions. 

35 Amici Drive, about a fight by disabled 
people to keep their homes from property 
developers, took five hard years to make 
and its performances last week at the Lyric 
Hammersmith showed — even if you leave 
your heart at home — Stange’s fine, unsen- 
timental eye for making resonant choreog- 
raphy from extreme limitations. A duet for 
young man and older woman, both crippled 
with cerebral palsy, a trio around a wheel- 
chair-bound young beauty, an amusing script 
milking politicians’ Newspeak, your curious 
mind is often struck. And anyway, why leave 
your heart at home? 



Television 
Socialist Cluedo 

James Delingpole 



What a load of manipulative, hysterical tosh 
is An Inspector Calls. It wasn’t a work with 
which I was familiar till I saw the latest TV 
adaptation. Now, of course, I see exactly 
why the luvvies — see, for example, Ste- 
phen Daldry’s highly acclaimed early 1990s 
National Theatre revival — adore it so. It 
confirms everything they think they know 
about the world: rich people bad, heartless, 
oppressive; poor people the long-suffering 
and saintly salt of the earth. 

In case you’ve not had the pleasure, 
J.B. Priestley’s play is like a socialist game 
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of Cluedo: a lovely innocent young work- 
ing-class woman has died and the toffs all 
dunnit. Self-made millionaire mill-owner 
Arthur Birling bludgeoned her with his 
ruthless capitalism; Mrs Birling with her 
hypocritical sanctimoniousness; young 
Sheila Birling with her hysterical upper- 
middle-class insecurity; Sheila’s betrothed, 
Gerald Croft, with lasciviousness dressed 
up as human sympathy. 

Then young Eric Birling, the drunken 
son and heir, finished her off by borderline- 
raping her and impregnating her with a child 
for which he neglected his responsibility. All 
right, so they didn’t literally kill her — she 
drank bleach — but they might just as well 
have done. As the mysterious nocturnal 
visitor Inspector Goole makes abundantly 
clear, this is a case of murder. 

You can see, too, why it has become a 
standard GCSE text. Not only are its politics 
perfectly aligned with those of the teaching 

I now see exactly why the luvvies 
adore An Inspector Calls 

profession but there are so many big themes 
to explore, so many dramatic coups-de-thea- 
tre at which to marvel. That Inspector, for 
example. As his name subtly indicates, he’s a 
supernatural figure: a red avenger from the 
netherworld come to strike a blow for social 
justice in a callous world ripe for righteous 
retribution. 

Being a prescient sort of fellow, the 
Inspector knows — the play being set in 
1912 — that that righteous retribution 
lies but two years hence. Prescient but not 
omniscient. What he doesn’t seem to be 
aware of (odd, given that his creator served 
in the trenches, first with the ranks, later as 
an officer) is the disproportionate burden 
of sacrifice that will fall on those despised 
public-school classes. (Eric, we can infer, is 
definitely for the chop; as is Gerald, whose 
father is a lord.) 







‘Curse this Ikea DVD storage unit’ 



Or perhaps he does know and thinks it’s 
a jolly good thing. If so, then I don’t think 
that reflects very well on J.B. Priestley, who, 
it is often said, created the Inspector as his 
mouthpiece. By the time of the second world 
war, when he wrote the play, Priestley had 
become a national treasure. A pretty repel- 
lent view for a national treasure to hold and 
to celebrate in a potboiling drama, if you 
ask me: those bloody toffs, they had it all 
coming. 

Mind you. I’m not sure even Priestley 
himself would have guessed that his weird 
melodrama would have become such a 
standard of dramatic literature. Not least 
given its tragically dreadful implausibility. 
Five members of the same family, all with 
a hand in this random girl’s death? Pull the 
other one. As for the nonsense with the 
Inspector’s ludicrous investigation, whose 
purpose has less to do with inquiry than 
with delivering portentous moral judg- 
ments: it’s so unprofessional and imperti- 
nent that Arthur Birling would have seen 
him off the premises in five minutes, not 
waited an hour before belatedly realising. 
That inspector didn’t half ask some funny 
questions.’ 

But for all that, it’s amazing how intense- 
ly it grips and compels. Once you forget 
the implausibilities — which you do quite 
often — you cannot help but be sucked into 
the emotional maelstrom. Yes, the set-up is 
almost embarrassingly schematic, oppres- 
sively didactic, risibly contrived, but the 
characters and their relationships (domi- 
neering father, feckless son, indulgent moth- 
er), though cliched, are persuasively drawn. 
It’s an actors’ play — every part meaty, with 
hidden depths, requiring hugely satisfying 
shifts of mood. Another reason why the luv- 
vies love it so. 

Boy, do they inhabit those roles. They did 
in this TV production anyway: David Thew- 
lis as the Inspector; Ken Stott as Mr Birling; 
Miranda Richardson as Mrs; etc. It’s quite 
invidious to name names when the entire 
cast was so good. They believed in their 
characters — even when required to do crap 
things like get an innocent shopgirl sacked 
on a toffee-nosed whim — and so, thanks to 
their conviction, did you. 

The play, though, does not deserve this 
reverence. It’s poisonous, revisionist prop- 
aganda on a par with that of Barbara and 
John Lawrence Hammond, the north- 
ern bourgeois liberals who, in the wake of 
Engels and Toynbee, invented the popular 
modern notion of the industrial revolu- 
tion as the bad thing it simply wasn’t. Most 
serious historians now recognise that for 
people like Eva —the play’s suicide vic- 
tim — the owners of dark satanic mills like 
Birling’s generally did far more good than 
harm. If the public still often doesn’t, then 
it’s those celebrity purveyors of cast-iron 
bollocks like J.B. bloody Priestley we have 
to thank. 
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Radio 

Eastern airs 

Kate Chisholm 



On Private Passions this week the writer 
Amitav Ghosh gave us a refreshingly dif- 
ferent version of what has become a Radio 

3 staple. No Mozart, Mendelssohn or Mon- 
teverdi for Ghosh, who speaks five languag- 
es including Arabic and Bengali, was born 
in Calcutta and has lived in Delhi, Oxford, 
Alexandria, Brooklyn and Goa. Instead, his 
musical choices were all about fusion and 
cultural exchange. Perhaps most surprising 
was an ‘Oriental Miscellany’ from the late 
18th century, played on the harpsichord and 
sounding initially quite baroque until you 
realised that the fingering was much more 
complex, more layered, infinitely more 
interesting. The composer William Hamilton 
Bird had for the first time given Hindustani 
folk tunes a Western notation. 

Ghosh, whose novels are often set dur- 
ing the opium wars in China, was invited 
on to the programme as part of the India 
season, which is popping up on radio and 
TV throughout the BBC. It’s a clever way 
to bring some kind of unity to the BBC’s 
mission. Ghosh’s novels, although set very 
firmly in the past, have something to say 
about our own time. ‘The rhetoric of the first 
opium war,’ he says, ‘is exactly like the rheto- 
ric of the Iraq war. It was all about free trade, 
freedom, with an evangelical taint.’ 

Jeremy Corbyn may be the MP of the 
moment but I’d like to bet that before too 
long it will be Rory Stewart, Tory MP for 
Penrith and the Border since 2010, who’ll 
be hitting the headlines. He has leadership 
potential written right through his CV. Stew- 
art was the subject of this week’s Archive on 

4 and although I usually leave politics out of 
this column I was intrigued to hear what he 
might have to say about his first five years 
at Westminster. Still only 42, he has had an 
unusual career, starting out in the Foreign 
Office (after Eton and Oxford), abandoning 
that job to walk across Afghanistan, where 
he later ran a charity, before being appoint- 
ed as a senior official for the coalition gov- 
ernment in southern Iraq (and writing a 
bestselling book about his experiences). 
He’s seen at first hand what happens when 
there is no democracy. But also the impact 
of our government’s policies in the Middle 
East. What’s it like to swap war stories for 
the struggles of sheep farmers in the wilds 
of northern England? 

Stewart’s story was an unusual subject 
for this long-running Radio 4 staple, which 
although originally devised to make better 
use of the huge archive of Radio 4 broad- 
cast material has been evolving in recent 
months from a simple trawl through the 
records into a documentary strand that asks 
questions. Stewart sees his role as an MP as 



much more than a law-maker, a Westmin- 
ster inmate. ‘It feels like being a counsellor, 
almost like the role of a priest, providing 
compassion and common sense.’ He invited 
us to listen in to his audio diary of a year in 
the job. Nine meetings in a day, an art show 
to judge, miles in the car driving between 
meetings (his constituency is the largest in 
England), tour guide at Westminster to the 
Cumbrian Youth Parliament. 

After being shown round a local hotel 
and restaurant as part of an initiative to 
promote tourism in Cumbria, Stewart 
told us, perhaps surprisingly, ‘That was 
a very valuable meeting.’ The gladhand- 
ing had turned into a confrontation with a 
group of people who were very angry with 
the government for its failure to protect 
local transport. Stewart, rather than being 
annoyed by the intrusion, was invigorated 
by the debate, the challenge of dealing with 
opposition. ‘We have an obligation to these 
communities... to keep the energy of these 
places going.’ His commitment was unde- 
niable, his enthusiasm refreshing, his deter- 
mination quite steely. 

A new series on Radio 4 (Monday) gave 
us an intriguing insight into George Orwell 
(another Eton boy) before he became 
famous. In I Was George Orwell’s Pupil 
Geoffrey Stevens recalled being taught by 
the author of Animal Farm and that aston- 
ishing essay ‘Shooting an Elephant’ (which 
was broadcast on the Home Service in 
1948). It was 1932 and Stevens was a pupil 
at the Hawthorns, a tiny school in Hayes, 
Middlesex, of just two classes, seven boys 
in each. Orwell, who had not yet been pub- 
lished, was the headmaster and also lodged 
with the family who ran the school as a busi- 
ness. In his letters he told his friends that it 
was ‘a foul place’ and that he had ‘nothing to 
do with the brats outside school hours’. Ste- 
vens recalls receiving back essays that were 
marked at the bottom, ‘Bilge’, ‘Twaddle’, or 
‘Rubbish’. Orwell was expected to teach the 
boys every subject. His French, however, 
was not up to much, says Stevens (in spite 
of the fact that Orwell himself was taught 
the language at Eton by Aldous Huxley). 
Perhaps most surprising is to discover that 
Orwell had a real sense of humour, often 
having to turn his face away to stifle a laugh. 




‘Don’t panic — we’re on our way to a 
fancy-dress party.’ 



SAVE £60 



Mature 2005 
vintage Chateau 
Beau-Site 




im 




chateau 

beau -SITE 

SAlNT-r-STtl‘HE 



STOCKS VERY 
LIMITED... 

This is a special parcel 
of this well-known wine, 
shipped direct from the 
chateau this month at 
a very special price. A 
beautiful mature claret 
for drinking now. 

“The 2005 
Beau-Site 
displays a 
dense ruby/ 
purple color 
and loads of 
cassis and along 
with attractive 
purity, density 
and richness. 

This is serious 
St.-Estephe 
with plenty 
of earth and 
spice, and more 
concentration 
than usual. 

Drink it over 
the next 
decade.” 

Robert Parker, 
erobertparker.com 
June 2015 

DBM wines are 
offering a limited 
number of 6 bottle 
cases with a great saving of £60 per six. 

Equal to just £20.00 a bottle at just 
£ 1 20 per six. Stocks are strictly limited to 
just 50 packs - only one pack per order 

To order call DBM wines on 

0117 370 9930 

Or email Richard@dbmwines.co.uk 



DBM 

WINES 



You must be 18 years or over to purchase wine. Wine offered subject to availability. Delivery is 
to UK mainland excluding Highland and Islands. Your wine will be delivered within 7-10 working 
days. Only one purchase per household. Offer valid until 31st October 2015 or while stocks last. 
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NOTES ON... 

La Baule 

By Tom Leahy 



T he reaction of the chap on the door at 
Le Bidule told me that they weren’t 
used to seeing English stag parties 
in La Baule. His eyes narrowed and a scowl 
spread across his face. Marching up to our 
sober stag, dressed for the evening in typical 
Gallic attire, he finger- wagged aggressively at 
the beret, fake moustache and string of garlic. 
‘Qa, ga et ga — non,’ came straight from the 
de Gaulle school of diplomacy. The response 
to my timid Tourquoi?’ left us in little doubt: 
if we wanted our aperitif, the outfit had to go. 

No, La Baule is not your typical stag des- 
tination. The 12km-long beach on Brittany’s 
southern coast was a place of unrealised holi- 
day potential until the late 19th century. With 
the arrival of the railways, casinos and luxury 
hotels were built and wealthy, stylish visitors 
began to stream in. 

Now, following a spate of development in 
the 1960s and 1970s, it is — to borrow a sport- 
ing cliche — a town of two halves. From the 
seafront it looks like any other resort, with a 
string of high-rise apartment blocks, all with 
balconies from which to enjoy the evening 
sun. But venture one or two roads back and 
you could still be in the La Baule of the early 
20th century, with extravagant villas nestled 
among the pine trees. 

Madame at the charming Residence Les 
Sylphes was less alarmed than the unfriendly 




doorman at the sight of 11 Englishmen bear- 
ing down on her. That, I am almost entirely 
sure, was thanks to the Frenchman in our 
dozen: Pierre is a local, and La Baule was his 
idea for James’s enterrement de vie de gargon. 

And what an idea it was. Prague it isn’t, 
but to my mind there could have been no 
finer location. How could you top an eve- 
ning that kicked off with carafes of rose on 
the beach, moved on to dinner at Les Sablons, 
where platters of fruits de mer and buck- 



g wheat crepes were washed down with local 
g muscadet, and finished off with post-prandial 
I drinks with some local beauties? 

I It is tiresome to say so, but, with a few 
I honorable exceptions, the French really do 
I seafood much better than us. As I slurped 
I another oyster, picked away with my 
I winkle-picker, and cracked a crab claw, I con- 
S gratulated myself on following Pierre’s advice 
and steering clear of Europe’s fleshpots. 

Even a strained hamstring, earned on 
Saturday during the obligatory physical 
challenge — waterskiing — didn’t dent my 
enthusiasm for our host town. In fact the only 
thing that tainted it was overzealous policing 
of our fun by a few officious locals. As well as 
committing the crime of dressing like a par- 
ody Frenchman, we were told off for being 
too loud in the restaurant, for standing in 
the wrong place in the street, for picnicking 
on the beach, and for ignoring Madame’s 
demand that we exit our rooms at 10.30 a.m. 
on the Sunday morning. 

On the flight back from Nantes, a thought 
struck me: if this is the type of welcome that 
David Cameron will receive at his next set of 
EU reform negotiations with French officials, 
I don’t hold out much out hope of success. 

Mind you, if he makes the trip west to La 
Baule for a post-negotiation seaside break, 
he can’t fail to be charmed. 



Pass/on For Freedom 




T» MSSION FOR FREEDOM 
LONDON ART FESTIVAL 
MALL GALLERIES 
ST JAMES'S MRK 
21-26 SEPTEMBER 2015 



rAddiun 

FOR 

FREEDOM 



The premier art festival dedicated to freedom, with open entcy exhibition. 
Traditjcnal and cross-media m will be presented together with selected boob, film screenings and recognition ol renowned 
lournalists. Three visual artists will be naminatsd for tjeneral Awards and three film productions will recelvo Freedom Fdm 
Awards. The audience will vote for their favourite piece of art for the People s Choice Freedom Ai^rd during the Gala 
Ceremony. The PFF exhibition will showcase uncensored an fmm the UK, Europe and around the world which alms to 

promoie human rights and freedom of expression. 



www.passionforfreedom.co.uk 



FRIDAY 25TH SEPTEMBER 2015 
7TH FREEDOM GALA AWARDS CEREMOJUY 2015 
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CLASSIFIEDS 

Travel & General 



EUROPE: RENTAL 



LONG TERM HOUSE rental. France/ 
Spain/Portugal. Sought by mature 
n/s responsible woman. Email: 
longtermhousetorent@gmail.com 



FRANCE 

BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. Lovely tiny 
flats great for W/E of French life and 
shopping, www.franglaisflats.com 
Email to: franglaisflats@shaw.ca 



GREECE 



DO YOU OWN a villa in the 

Greek Islands? Award-winning 
travel company Red Savannah 
(www.redsavannah.com) is expanding 
its portfolio of luxury rental villas 
in the Greek Islands. If you own 
a beautiful property in a fabulous 
location, please contact Nick 
Westwood on 01242 787 811 or 
Email: nwestwood@redsavannah.com 

PAXOS, KEFALONIA, EPIRUS, 

Symi. Excellent range of villas, 
flexible stays, high quality 
service, specialist knowledge. 
www.travelalacarte.co.uk 
ABTA V2429 Tel: 020 7286 9255 



I ITALY 



ROME CENTRE. S/c apartments 
in royal villa, sleep 2-4. Beautiful 
garden, private parking. 

Tel. Owner: -F43 1 712 5091. 
www.valleycastle.com 

TUSCAN/UMBRIAN BORDER hill 
top house in 11 acres. Looks 
amazing on the website. Even better 
in real life. Check it out: 
www.myhomeinumbria.com 

TUSCAN FLAT village SE Siena - 
superb area - writer's retreat - from 
£190pw. -F39 3331236091. 
cgneale@yahoo.com 

UK: DEVON 

CHRISTMAS/NEW YEAR. 

Georgian Rectory in North Devon. 
Sleeps 11. Perfect place for a family 
gathering. In the heart of the seaside 
village of Instow, yards from the 
beach. South-facing walled garden. 
Aga and log fires. Dogs welcome. 
www.therectory.co.uk 

DEVON ROMANTIC THATCHED 

cottage available for short breaks. 
www.lowerbrook.com 



www.spectator.co.uk 



UK: CORNWALL 



THE NARE HOTEL 

Stunning sea views from 
CornwalTs most 
comfortable hotel with 
luxurious rooms, two 
restaurants, heated indoor 
and outdoor pools and a 
beautiful beach. Door to 
door chauffeur 
service, preferential train 
fares from London and 
courtesy car from the 
station or airport. For more 
information please browse 
www.narehotel.co.uk 
or call 01872 501111 



CULTURAL TOURS 

EXPERT-LED CULTURAL TOURS. 

Peter Sommer Travels: archaeological 
tours, food tours and family tours 
in Turkey, Greece and Italy. The 
specialist for escorted gulet cruises 
and gulet charters. Tel. 01600 888220. 
www.petersommer.com 



BOOK SEARCH 



OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS FOUND. 

Free search. No obligation to 
purchase. Tel: 01376 562334. 

Email: jeremy.dore@tesco.net 



JEWELLERY 



HARRY FANE 

wishes to purchase vintage 

CARTIER 

clocks, cigarette cases, powder boxes, 
desk accessories, photo frames, jewellery, etc. 

“Be sure of getting the best price.” 

Please contact: 

Tel: 020-7930 8606 Fax: 020-7839 5834 
www.harryfane.com 



PERSIAN RUGS 



OLD PERSIAN RUGS. Not a shop, 
just a shed, telephone first. Shabby 
chic. DESMOND NORTH, East 
Peckham, Kent. Tel: 01622 871353. 



SKIERS 



I AM LOOKING FOR 1 or 2 

feisty elderly skiers to share my very 
expensive but wonderful ski guide 
in Zermatt around the last week 
of January 2016 

Email: whiteladies2013@gmail.com 



TRAVEL 



TRAiLFINDERS 



Call to discuss any of your travel needs 



Worldwide Holiday's & Flights 
First, Business & Corporate Tranrel 
Private Bespoke Touring 
Cruise Traillinders 
European Travel 
Group Travel 
Visa & Passport Service 
Travel Insuronce 

trailfinders.coin 



020 7368 1200 
020 7368 UOO 
020 7368 1500 
020 7368 1300 
020 7937 1234 
020 7938 3858 
020 7368 1504 
020 7408 9005 



^rd*2o,^ 


TRAflFINDERS named 


Whid^ 


'Best Travel Company' 




AwctrcM nxvfimuTn ★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 
for custorner service 



IRUSIEP fOR MORE THAN YEARS M ijSr 



GIFTS 



FINE FOODS 






STYLE NEVER GOES OUT 
OF FASHION 




A 



Cobra & Bellamy 

make affordable, classically designed 
watches, conveying timeless 
elegance. Pictured is the new 
addition to the range the Ultra Slim 
Sennen available in Stainless Steel at 
£139. 21 Carat or Rose Gold Plated at 
£159. The Sennen is the new 
favourite of Sienna Miller. She says, 
"Cobra & Bellamy watches 
are classic, beautiful and affordable, 

I love all of them". 

To see the full range of 
Cobra & Bellamy Watches visit 
www.cobrabellamywatches.co.uk 
or call 01736 732112 



FORMAN 

& 

FIELD 



THE BEST OF BRITtSH FOOD 




ORDEREATLOVE 

Visil form aniftdfl eld .cam or 
call 020i 601 5464 for a copy 
of our fabuloos new catalogue 
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CLASSIFIEDS 

General 






Family run since the 1920's, Dovers is a modem 
florist with a rich heritage. Based in Westminster, 
in the heart of central London. Same day delivery. 
23 Churton Street, Pimlico, London, SWIV 2LY 
Tel: 020 7834 8784 



Dovers Flowers 



www.doversflowers.com 



ENTERTAINMENT 



FLORISTS 



LUXURY PHOTO 
BOOTHS & 
DIGITAL GRAFFITI 
WALLS 



wwwjiarryandedge.co.uk 

Tel: 0203 369 5950 



RECRUITMENT 



The Earl De La Warr 

requires lively, stimulating and articulate 
incumbent (house for duty) for “middle of the road”, 
traditional - Book of Common Prayer - Anglican 
parish in rural East Sussex. Very attractive Georgian 
rectory adjacent to the church. 

Contact: The Earl De La Warr on 07836 548766 
or office@buckhurstpark.co.uk 



INTRODUCTIONS 



SLIM STRIKING SURGEON 

This beautiful woman has a natural 
understated beauty. 48. She is also 
a talented artist and loves old books 
and vintage cars. A quiet, sanguine girl 
she believes actions speak louder than 
words and hates endless chatter. 
She is great fun and as with most well 
travelled people can be at home 
anywhere. As happy in the country as 
London she is one of the most relaxed, 
easy going women and a delight to be 
around. She lives in South West London 
but location isn't an issue. She would 
like to meet an interesting understated 
man with similar values 50-68. 

For a complimentary introduction 
Call Sarah: 0208 313 0918 
Carpe Diem Introductions or Email: 
sarah@carpediemintros.com 



EXCLUSIVE MAYFAIR 

matchmaking agency is offering 
eligible, single London-based 
male readers complimentary open 
membership. Our lady clients are 
attractive, educated, fun and fit. 
www.elanlondon.co.uk 

YOUNG WOMAN, ATTRACTIVE, 

intelligent, MMus graduate, looking 
for a relationship, children. Based in 
London. Email: mdllanon@gmail.com 



I LEGAL SERVICES I 



Not Just Building Corporate 
Strength.... 

BILMES LLP 

28-29 Great Sutton Street London 
EClV ODS - London & Brighton 

law@bilmesllp.com - Tel: 020 7490 9656 
Solving Difficult Problems Effectively. 

GARDINERS SOLICITORS. 

Domestic & Commercial 
Conveyancing. Tel: Paul Gardiner, 

020 7603 7245. Email: 
paulgardiner@gardinerssolicitors.co.uk 



SPECTATOR BACK 
ISSUES 



SPECTATOR BACK ISSUES. 

1986-2015, some gaps. 

Offers: sylvanians@yahoo.co.uk 

DATA PROTECTION ACT When you respond 
to The Spectator (1828) Limited competitions, 
offers, or promotions, we may use your i nfo rmation 
for adrninistratiori, customer services and targeted 
marketing. In order to hillill our commitments to 
you we will disclose your inform a tion to our service 
providers and agents. We may contact you by mail or 
telephone to let you know about any other Spectator 
services or promotions which may be of interest to 
you. For further information please write to: The 
Data Manager, 22 Old Queen Street, London, 
SWIH 9HI^ or email datamanager@spectator.oo.uk 



SELLING YOUR 
PROPERTY? ri. 



Advertise it in The Spectator 30% DISCOLIW 
FOR 4 week run on ali dispiay adverts. 



Call Tracey Carey: 020 7961 0145 
or E-mail: traceyc@spectator.co.uk 



THK 



g^ECiAroR 
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‘Portland does not make you look into 
your lunch’s eyes before you eat it, and 
contemplate your latent psychopathy’ 

— Tanya Qold, p78 



LIFE 



High life 

Taki 




Gstaad 

Last week I dreamt of a girl I met in the sum- 
mer of 1953, in Greece. I had never dreamt 
of her before. We spent two months together 
and had a platonic love affair. She got mar- 
ried and died soon after. She was older than 
me, but not by much. I had turned 16 that 
summer and had been to bed with a couple 
of ‘nice’ girls by then, but the rest had been 
mostly hookers. Her name was Maria Agapi- 
tou, and she was a rare beauty, at least in my 
inexperienced eyes. 

The ghastly but undeniably brainy fraud 
Sigmund Freud defined love as overvalu- 
ing the object but undervaluing reality. 
Freud was a complex-ridden smartypants 
who probably never experienced the sud- 
den glow, the chemical effect that random 
attraction is all about. He was, nevertheless, 
taken seriously by many, so he’s got a lot to 
answer for in these psychobabbling times. 
Mind you, Freud and the summer of ’53 
have nothing to do with each other. That 
time is all about the flickering ecstasy of a 
long-ago memory, and the impression that a 
young woman made on a teenager. 

An inner voice tells me to beware of nos- 
talgia — after all, I last saw Maria 62 years 
ago — but at my age the past is richer than 
the future, so here goes. We met in a park 
in a northern resort of Athens, where I was 
sitting on a bench and reading Tender Is the 
Night. She took the bull by the horns, so to 
speak, and hinted in perfect English that the 
book I was reading would inspire me to lead 
a dissolute life. T sure hope so,’ I answered. 
That did it. We started to meet every day in 
that beautiful jasmine-scented park among 
the pines. She was taller than me by an inch, 
had light brown curly hair and blue eyes, and 
would be described as pre-Raphaelite, a 
term I didn’t know existed back then. We 
went to the flicks, as we called them, to an 
outdoor cinema, where she caught me look- 
ing at her sideways and told me to look at 
the screen. I also tried to hold hands right 
away, but she pulled hers away. Most of the 



time she wore a black dress, but one day she 
wore white at a party given by some friend. 
She knew everyone there, a crowd aged 
mostly 20 and over. T see you brought your 
Americanaki' said the hostess. (The little 
American.) No one bothered to speak to me 
so I proceeded to get very drunk, so drunk 
in fact that I had to lie down on a sofa near 
the entrance where I passed out. Later on, I 
found out that my father and some friends 
had dropped in and had seen me asleep. The 
old boy was rather proud, apparently. Go 
figure, as no one said back then. 

We didn’t see each other for some time 
after that — I didn’t dare go to the park — 
but then she walked into my life once again 
as I sat around there pretending to be read- 
ing. What I didn’t know then but had more 
or less figured out was that beauty is found- 
ed upon romance and romance is founded 
on mystery. Maria would repulse every pass 
I made. I would say nothing but would hide 
for a couple of days hoping against hope that 
my disappearance would make her change 
her mind, and then the saga would start all 
over again. Whether she was a prude, a virgin 
or an experienced woman who liked to tor- 
ture I never found out. She treated me like 
both a child and a lover. Young love can be 
as traumatic as hell, and I was really trauma- 
tised. All I did was think about her. I stopped 
playing tennis, stopped going to the broth- 
els, stopped seeing my friends. My moth- 
er noticed I wasn’t eating but blamed it on 
Greek cuisine. 

That love is a disease we all know and 
agree upon. Young love, of course, is ten 
times worse. As the summer drew to a close 
I became more and more desperate. She 
also seemed upset. We kept meeting and 
then feeling desperate. There’s nothing like 
unrequited love to drive one over the top. 




‘You can cross my palm with any 
of the major credit cards. ’ 



But was it unrequited? Sixty-two years later 
I can remember perfectly the look she used 
to give me. She also spoke beautifully, in a 
language I wasn’t used to, using torrents 
of adjectives when talking about literature, 
and in sensuous phrases that left me think- 
ing about them long after she and I had part- 
ed. Looking back, there was nothing of the 
Emma Bovary about her, nothing needy or 
wanting. She spoke in a cool, almost lyrical 
tone, in what to me sounded like superbly 
crafted sentences. The end was too painful to 
recall. One moment I was talking to her and 
shyly trying to avoid her gaze, the next I was 
on an airplane flying back to school and pris- 
on-like conditions. I did not take her address 
or write to her from prison, but over Christ- 
mas I remember my mother telling me that 
she had got married. Then, the following 
spring, I heard that she had died. 

Was it true that she had got married, and 
then died? I should have realised what a moral 
coward I was because I never wanted to find 
out. Was it my mother’s way of making me for- 
get about her? Could she still be alive? Basi- 
cally, I don’t want to know. But I did dream 
about her last week. And it upset me. 



Low life 

Jeremy Clarke 




The staples of my daily alcohol consumption 
on the cruise were champagne, gin, red wine 
and Polish vodka. One morning I woke up 
in my cabin more hungover than usual, also 
depressed. Turning my head to the side and 
looking through the gap in the curtains I saw 
that we were no longer at sea but docked in 
yet another Mediterranean island port with 
barren sun-bleached hills above and beyond. 
Reaching for my daily news-sheet, delivered 
to the cabin the night before, I read that what 
I was looking at this morning was Heraklion 
in Crete. Further reading informed me that if 
I returned to the ship from the shore excur- 
sion early I could go to the ‘Walk-in wrinkle 
solution’ on deck 9 at 2 p.m. Turning next 
to the Spectator cruise itinerary pamphlet, I 
read that, at 3 p.m. in Hemispheres nightclub 
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on deck ll,Taki would be speaking for an 
hour on his 30 years as the Spectator High 
life columnist. I threw on some day wear and 
tottered upstairs to the breakfast buffet in 
the Lido restaurant on deck 10. 

In the scrum for the coffee machine I 
encountered one of the 31 Spectator XQdidQX^. 
Without any preamble she said to me: ‘There 
are days when you wake up feeling lifeless 
and depressed, right? You get up and real- 
ise that you aren’t quite in your right mind?’ 
The Spectator readers on the ship hailed 
from all walks of life. Every possible kind 
of human activity seemed to have its repre- 
sentative among them. Now I’m talking to a 
psychic, apparently. I looked at her in aston- 
ishment. ‘As a matter of fact. I’m having one 
of those days today,’ I admitted. She hand- 
ed me a white A4 envelope folded in half. 
‘Jeremy, I have one word for you,’ she said. 
‘Modafinil. It’s one of the new smart drugs. 
If you take one of these you won’t feel high, 
but you will feel your best, most alert self. 
The French and US military use it, astro- 
nauts in the European Space Station use it, 
university students use it for exams. Mod- 
af-in-il. It’s the greatest drug ever. I’ve been 
taking it for three years. Ever heard of it?’ I 
hadn’t. I popped one into my mouth greed- 
ily and sluiced it down with a mug of black 
coffee. About half an hour later, cleaning my 
teeth before going ashore, I noticed that I 
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was indeed feeling pretty bloody marvellous. 

One of the few passengers on the shut- 
tle bus to the cruise terminal was Taki. The 
morning was improving in leaps and bounds. 
At the cruise-terminal taxi rank, Taki went 
over to negotiate our fare to Knossos in flu- 
ent Greek with a gang of sullen-looking driv- 
ers; hilariously, apparently, for they were all 
shouting with disbelieving laughter after five 
seconds. We climbed aboard the taxi indicat- 
ed: Taki in front next to the driver, I in the 
back. The car radio was on and loud. It was 
a phone-in show. The caller had complete- 
ly lost his rag and was ranting and raving 
interminably. Even with no understanding 
of what the guy was talking about, the rag- 
ing current of his emotion held my interest. 
After a minute or so, I leaned forward and 
asked Taki what it was that the caller was so 
incensed about. Austerity, perhaps? No, said 
Taki, he was complaining about dogs on the 
runway at Heraklion airport. 

As we left the port behind and emerged 
into countryside thickly planted with olive 
groves, the driver switched off the radio 
and tried with his broken English to inform 
us about his beloved island. ‘You see these 
trees? These are olive trees. In Crete we 
have four and one half million olive trees. 
Many many olive trees,’ he said, pressing 
home his point. 

Taki said to him, ‘We have heard enough 
now about olive trees. No more olive trees. 
Do you think we are Americans? Do you 
think we are like Paris Hilton who stood on 
top of the Acropolis and said to her mother, 
“Gee, Mom, I can see the Hilton from here”?’ 

The driver accepted the admonishment 
with cheerfulness and that was the last we 
heard about Crete’s many olive trees. Joy- 
ful now to be alive, and on Crete, and riding 
to Knossos in a taxi with the great Taki and 
the windows wound down, I settled back to 
enjoy the ride. Modafinil, ladies and gentle- 
men. Recommended. Modafinil with Taki 
sitting in front — even better. 



To register your interest in next year’s 
Spectator Cruise, please email 
cruise@spectator. co. uk 




Real life 

Melissa Kite 




‘Are you afraid of falling over?’ asked the 
bored young radiologist, as he started filling 
out the forms. 

I had been recalled to St George’s Hos- 
pital to have a bone density scan. I must 
explain that the issue of whether or not my 
bones are disintegrating has been somewhat 
tinged with hysteria ever since I managed to 
get myself told off by an Oxford professor 
for not taking HRT 

I rang her to get a quote for an article 
I was writing about yoga and why it might 
be helping me through the menopause. 
One minute I was looking up a revered 
expert on physiology in the Oxford Uni- 
versity experts’ directory. The next minute 

I immediately needed to find some 
giant sheets of extra strong bubble 
wrap to encase myself in 

a really scary woman was barking down the 
phone, ‘Well, I don’t know anything about 
yogaaaah. . . ’ — she said it as if it were a 
filthy pastime practised by ne’er-do-wells 
who needed rounding up and putting away 
— ‘ . . . but I do know that you ought to be 
on HRT!’ 

And she said that very much as if she 
wanted to add the word ‘Madam!’ on the 
end of the sentence. 

‘Actually, that’s another story,’ I said. ‘I’ve 
already written about that endlessly. But we 
are where we are. And I’m not on HRT, for 
reasons I won’t bore you with.’ 

She harrumphed: ‘HRT is marvellous. 
You need to get yourself on it.’ 

There was something in her voice, an 
edge of pure aggression that was really 
quite terrifying. She had to be taking it her- 
self, right? And if this was an advert for it, 
then I was suddenly extremely pleased that 
my infuriatingly laid-back GP had failed to 
prescribe it. 

Meekly, so as not to wake the beast, I told 
her I just wanted a quote on how exercise 
improves mood. ‘You need to get yourself 
on HRT,’ she insisted. ‘If you don’t, your 
bones will crumble.’ 

This brought me up short, because in 
all the hoo-ha about whether or not my 
GP was treating me correctly, it had never 
crossed my mind that, underneath the outer 
body chaos of sweating and panicking and 
putting on weight, my skeleton might be 
atomising. 
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‘I’ve seen scans of women’s bones that 
are just horrific. Horrific!’ she went on. ‘I’ve 
seen women’s bones start crumbling a few 
weeks after going on the menopause. And 
once they crumble it’s too late! You can 
never get them back.’ 

‘But that means I already have brittle 
bones! Oh my god!’ 

And very much because I feared that 
I immediately needed to find some giant 
sheets of extra strong bubble wrap to encase 
myself in, I slammed the phone down. 

When I gathered my senses, I realised I 
had a routine check at St George’s anyway. 
And when I turned up there a week later 
and the consultant agreed to order a bone 
scan I was delighted. 

I spent the next few weeks as I waited for 
the scan creeping around because, obviously, 
the slightest knock might shatter me to piec- 
es. When the day of the appointment came, 
I turned up bright and early at the rheuma- 
tology department and sat down carefully in 
the hard plastic chair in front of the radiolo- 
gist. 

He was a cheerful, geeky sort of fel- 
low who ran through the obligatory ques- 
tionnaire as if he were doing a virus check 
on a computer, reeling off the queries in a 
monotone voice like so many boring tech- 
nicalities. 

‘Are you afraid of falling over?’ he said, 
as if any answer would be obvious. 

‘Well, I am now,’ I said. ‘I mean, since the 
Oxford professor told me my bones were 
crumbling.’ 

He looked at me strangely. I told him to 
forget it. 

‘Do you smoke?’ 

‘No. Well, I have been known to have the 
odd one in a crisis.’ 

‘How many?’ 

‘Oo, hardly anything. About ten. . . ’ 

‘A day?’ 

‘A year.’ 

He looked even more put out. ‘I have to 
put it in days or weeks.’ 

‘Well, I don’t have a calculator.’ 

He did some scribbling on the notes. 
I think he may have written down that I 
smoke 0.027 cigarettes a day but this is quite 
wrong. If I go years without one then it’s 
nearer 0.0135. 

In any case, he made me lie on a scanner 
bed and scanned me from head to foot. 

As he called up the scans on the comput- 
er to check they had downloaded before he 
sent them to my GP, who would contact me 
three weeks later with the results, I couldn’t 
help it: ‘Look, please. I need to know now. 
Tell me if my bones look like they’ve fallen 
to bits.’ 

He raised his eyebrows and showed me 
to the door. 

‘Please! Just give me a clue. The Oxford 
professor sounded so sure.’ 

‘Well,’ he said, as he opened the door and 
motioned me out, ‘maybe she was wrong.’ 



Long life 

Alexander Chancellor 




How do you address extraterrestrials in 
outer space? The main problem with this 
is that there may not be any extraterrestri- 
als out there to address. The next problem is 
that, if there are any, they will be unimagi- 
nably far away. According to Anders Sand- 
berg of the Future of Humanity Institute in 
Oxford, the nearest star that could poten- 
tially accommodate life is ten light years 
from Earth, or (I hope I’ve got this right) 
about 60,000,000,000,000 miles. So even if 
there are aliens living out there, and even if 
they receive and understand whatever mes- 
sage we send them and decide to answer it, 
we would probably have to wait about 200 

Even if aliens decide to answer us we 
would probably have to wait about 
200 years for their reply 

years for their reply — or so Mr Sandberg 
told the British Science Festival in Bradford 
the other day. 

The prospects for contacting aliens seem 
so hopeless that it’s amazing that anyone 
would bother to try, but there are people 
still pursuing this goal with dogged determi- 
nation. And at the British Science Festival 
the focus was not on the futility of the effort 
but on the nature of the message that aliens 
should be sent. 

One can see why people should want 
to believe in extraterrestrial life: it does 




‘You know there’s cats in Africa . . . ’ 



indeed seem strange that whoever creat- 
ed the universe with its millions of heav- 
enly bodies should have chosen only this 
one little speck of a planet as a home for 
living things. On the other hand, there is 
still no evidence of life anywhere else. So 
to worry about the kind of message to send 
these possibly non-existent, and almost 
certainly unreachable, creatures in outer 
space seems rather premature. Neverthe- 
less, the main concern in Bradford was to 
avoid misleading aliens about the nature 
of life on earth. 

The last message fired off into space in 
1972 took the form of a plaque attached to 
the Pioneer 10 spacecraft, which has now left 
the solar system and is zooming along to no 
one knows where in the far reaches of space. 
This plaque displays simple line drawings of 
a naked man and a naked woman, so as to 
give the alien who finds it an idea of what we 
earthlings look like. This greatly concerned 
Dr Jill Stuart, an expert on space policy at 
the London School of Economics, who told 
the science festival that it gave quite the 
wrong impression. 

‘The plaque shows a man raising his 
hand in a very manly fashion, while a 
woman stands behind him, appearing all 
meek and submissive,’ she said. ‘We real- 
ly need to rethink that with any messages 
we are sending out now. Attitudes have 
changed so much in just 40 years.’ Dr Stu- 
art added that she would also feel ‘uncom- 
fortable with sending out any images that 
include western-dominated material’ 
(though the drawings on the plaque look as 
if they could be of anyone). 

I wonder what kind of image would be 
more representative of the world today: 
a drowning migrant, a Muslim extremist 
beheading a hostage, an American police- 
man shooting a black man? But Dr Stuart 
needn’t worry. Aliens are unlikely to have 
even the faintest idea what any image is 
about; as Mr Sandberg said, we don’t even 
know if aliens have eyes. And in any event, 
by the time any alien finds a new message, 
another 40 years will have passed and atti- 
tudes will have changed all over again. 

Nevertheless, it is all worth thinking 
about, because a very rich Russian entre- 
preneur-cum-physicist called Yuri Milner 
is offering a one-million-dollar prize to the 
person who devises the best message to 
send into space on behalf of the world. He 
is also spending $100 million on a project 
to make use of the world’s best radio tel- 
escopes to listen out for any communica- 
tions that aliens may feel tempted to make. 

All this has breathed new excitement 
into the hitherto increasingly forlorn search 
for extraterrestrial life. I find it difficult to 
take any of it remotely seriously, but one 
million dollars is not to be sniffed at. If I 
can’t think of a winning message, as I fear I 
won’t be able to, I feel sure that some Spec- 
tator reader can. 
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The turf 
Squeezed middle 

Robin Oakley 

It’s a tough old business, this racing. Hayley 
Turner is the best woman rider we’ve ever 
seen in this country. She rode two Group 
One winners in the space of six weeks in 
2011 and is only 32, but she has decided to 
end the struggle to find enough decent rides 
and to quit at the end of the season. Former 
champion Kieren Fallon, the rider of three 
Derby winners, has disappeared to the US. 
‘At 50 there was nothing left for him here: it 
was a case of go abroad or get out,’ one of 
his former rivals told me last week. 

Then there is Seb Sanders, who in 2007 
shared the Jockeys’ Championship with 
Jamie Spencer. Earlier this month, when 
Seb rode a horse called Langley Vale at 
Goodwood, he did so in his stockinged 
feet, with no boots, explaining that he had 
arrived too late to take a sauna before rac- 
ing and had discarded his footwear to help 
him achieve his allotted weight of 9st 51b. 
Jockeys’ boots are often paper-thin and 
while Langley Vale’s rider broke no rule 
such a desperate measure underlined the 
pressures facing all but the current top tier 
of jockeys. Before that bootless day Seb, 
who has nine times ridden more than a cen- 
tury of winners in a season, had reached the 
winner’s enclosure only a dozen times this 
season, not surprising when he had only 
secured 140 rides. 

What is making it harder for the older 
or less fashionable riders is that with the 
likes of Tom Marquand, Jack Garritty, Louis 
Steward, Cam Hardie, Edward Greatrex, 
Shane Gray and Sammy Jo Bell we probably 
have the most outstanding crop of appren- 
tice riders ever coming through the ranks. 
An apprentice is given a 71b weight allow- 
ance until he or she has ridden 20 winners. 
It then drops to 51b until their score reaches 
40 winners and then to 31b until the appren- 
tice has 75 winners on the board: after that 
they are out on their own competing at level 
weights with the Ryan Moores and Frankie 
Dettoris of this world. If you train a horse 
you reckon has a decent chance in a big 
handicap but may have been allotted a cou- 
ple of pounds too many by the handicapper 
what are you going to do: will you put up 
a middle-rank jockey with no claim or will 
you go for a rapidly improving apprentice 
who can take 71b, 51b or 31b off your horse’s 
back? 

Last Saturday, for example, Louis Stew- 
ard rode the winners of two handicaps at 
Doncaster. At Chester Jack Garritty rode 
a double for Richard Fahey and Alan Bai- 
ley while his fellow Fahey apprentice Pat- 
rick Mathers rode another winner. At 
Bath Tom Marquand rode a double for 
Malcolm Saunders and Jo Hughes and at 



Lingfield Edward Greatrex rode a treble 
for his boss Andrew Balding, for Sylvest- 
er Kirk and for John Jenkins. As the day’s 
racing ended. Jack Garritty’s winners had 
amassed £539,650 in prize money this sea- 
son, Tom Marquand’s £252,999. Marquand 
was on 42 winners for the season from 307 
rides, Garritty on 38 from 238. Compara- 
tive figures for some well-established jock- 
eys were 12 from 220 for Steve Drowne, 19 
from 216 for Cathy Gannon and 21 from 
238 for Martin Lane. 

I went to Bath to observe the Marquand 
phenomenon and watched him coolly hold 
on by a neck to win the first and lead most 
of the way and repel a late challenge to win 
the second for Jo Hughes, who said, ‘I’ll cer- 
tainly be using him again.’ There, too, was 
trainer Philip Mitchell, himself once cham- 
pion amateur rider and the father of two 
jockey sons. He insisted: ‘This boy will be 
the next Ryan Moore.’ What is impressing 
the professionals is not just Tom Marquand’s 
balance and sense of pace but also his intel- 
ligent debriefing on his mounts. Certainly 
his has been a breakneck race to the top: in 
2014 he started with just 14 rides. He did not 
ride on turf until this season but has already 
seen his claim fall to 31b. As a result, having 
talked to his boss Richard Hannon, he won’t 
ride on the All Weather this winter to save 
a bit of his claim for next season. ‘As much 
as we learn, the all weather doesn’t count 
towards the championship and I wouldn’t 
be riding the same quality of horses.’ There 
is not an ounce of cockiness about this lik- 
able youngster but the confidence instilled 
by jockey coach Rodi Greene and his agent 
Sash Righton, says Tom, is crucial. ‘If you’re 
oozing confidence on a horse you will most 
likely get it to win. If you are riding with con- 
fidence, gaps open for you. You are not try- 
ing to force things to happen.’ 

And his happiest achievement so far? 
He rode Who Dares Wins first to win at 
Wolverhampton. Upped in grade, they 
won together again at Salisbury. Then, in a 
£12,000 handicap at Sandown, the pair got 
up on the line, beating a certain Frankie 
Dettori. It won’t be the last time he has a 
story like that to tell. 




'Guy, guys — don’t you think your T-shirts 
clash?’ 



Bridge 

Janet de Botton 



The cheating scandal rages on. The latest 
to be accused is the world’s number one- 
ranked pair, Fulvio Fantoni and Claudio 
Nunes, who play for the mighty Monaco 
team. Frankly, it’s too depressing to go into 
and instead I am going to tell you about a 
local hero called Alan Woo, who has been 
playing bridge for longer than most of the 
cheats have been alive. Alan is a seriously 
class player who mostly partners his wife 
Olivia at Young Chelsea duplicates and 
occasionally comes up with a solution that 
would not occur to most of us — and, need I 
add, by fair means, not foul. 

Look at the stunning defence he pro- 
duced on this hand: 
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Alan was East and opened IV. After 
West’s pre-emptive raise. North had an 
impossible bidding problem and probably 
wished he had opened. 

Had he tried 4^, he might even have 
picked up a slam bonus, but he chose 4^ and 
the partnership came to rest in 44 . 

West led a Heart to the Ace, and Alan 
shifted to his singleton Club. Declarer won 
in hand and needed to get trumps out as 
soon as possible, so he played Ace and 
another Spade. 

Without a flicker, Alan played the ten of 
Spades under the Ace. This meant that West 
won the second round of trumps with the 
nine, gave Alan his Club ruff, and the con- 
tract went one down. 

South understood what had happened 
and after a short silence to take it in, he con- 
gratulated Alan on this small but incredible 
play. 

In the right hands, bridge is still a beautiful 
game. Thanks, Alan. You are wonderful. 
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SPECTATOR WINE I JONATHAN RAY 



J ust in case you hadn’t noticed, the Rugby 
World Cup kicks off this Friday with Eng- 
land vs Fiji at HQ. The delicious prospect 
of six weeks of international rugby prompt- 
ed sports-mad Laura Taylor and Amanda 
Skinner from Private Cellar to present a fine 
selection of wines for me to taste drawn only 
from those rugby nations that produce wine. 

I whittled their original selection down to 
what I like to think of as a formidable wine/ 
rugby half-dozen from France, England, 
South Africa, New Zealand, Argentina and 
Italy. Thank your lucky stars we’re not offer- 
ing you kava from Tonga. The age-old, mildly 
narcotic national drink might — supposedly 
— calm nerves, ease stress and cure syphilis, 
gonorrhea, boils and stomach cramps but it 
can also lead to temporary paralysis of the 
legs if overindulged in. Oh that Spanish cava 
was blessed with such exciting properties. 

Anyway, back to our offer. From France 
(currently 14/1 at Paddy Power) we have the 
delicious 2013 Domaine Montmarin Char- 
donnay (1) from the Cotes de Thongue, 
an up-and-coming Languedoc-Roussillon 
region expected to be given full Appellation 
Controlee status soon. A light oaking com- 
bined with Mediterranean-ripe fruit adds a 
gentle butteriness to a juicy citrus backbone, 
with the resulting wine being crisp, clean and 
refreshing. £8.50 down from £8.95. 

The Italians (1,000/1) might be among the 
rugby no-hopers, but their wines remain reso- 
lutely on song. Indeed, the 2014 Antonio Fat- 
tori Pinot Grigio Gregoris (2) is an absolute 
peach and about as unlike everyday wine- 
bar Pinot Grigio as live music is to every- 
day wine-bar muzak. Vibrant and fresh, it’s 
gently aromatic on the nose and deliciously 
creamy in the mouth, with all the character 
that regular PG lacks. £8.95 down from £9.95. 

The 2012 McNaught & Walker Sauvi- 
gnon Blanc (3) from New Zealand (11/8) is 
a belter of a wine from a belter of a rugby 
nation. It’s a veritable All Black: big, bold and 
racy. There are all the gooseberry, tropical 
fruit, nettle and cat’s pee elements that one 
expects from Marlborough Sauvignon Blanc, 
but with an additional underlying richness 
that one doesn’t often get. It’s also a fantas- 
tic price at £12.95 down from £14.80. 

The 2013 Bodega Foster Ique Malbec 
(4) from Argentina (66/1) was a huge hit 
with Spectator readers at a tasting we held 
a while back and sold incredibly well when 




we offered it in May. The hot days and cold 
nights of the mountains of Mendoza ensure 
great colour, great purity of fruit and great 
depth of flavour. I really do enjoy this. £8.95 
down from £9.95. 

(NB: Amanda Skinner has also set aside a 
number of magnums of the equally seductive 
2014 Bodega Foster Ique Malbec for us at 

There are all the gooseberry, nettle 
and cads pee elements you expect, 
but with an added richness 

just £17.90 a pop. Still needs a bit of time, but 
it’ll be gorgeous in 12 months or so.) 

The 2010 Springfontein Terroir Selection 
Pinotage (5) from South Africa (11/2) is big- 
boned and hefty, coming in at a fearsome 
15% vol. Think Springbok second row for- 
ward. Made from 87.5 per cent Pinotage and 
12.5 per cent Petit Verdot, it’s full of dam- 
sons, plums and blueberries, with a touch of 
prunes backed by a long smoky finish. It’s 



uncompromising, yes, but much more acces- 
sible than most Pinotage and I blooming 
well lapped it up. £14.95 down from £15.95. 

Finally, to celebrate England (9/2) lift- 
ing the Webb Ellis Trophy, we had to offer 
a fine English sparkler and what finer than 
the peerless Ambriel Classic Cuvee NV (6) 
from Pulborough, West Sussex? Winemaker 
(and QC) Wendy Outhwaite will be hosting 
our monthly Spectator winemaker lunch on 
the day this issue comes out, and I know 
the readers there will be disarmed by her 
wit and charm as well as by her exceptional 
fizz, which I never tire of recommending, so 
bloody good is it. £28.00 down from £29.50 

There’s a sample case containing two 
of each bottle and delivery, as ever, is free. 
Enjoy the wines, enjoy the rugby and may 
your sweet chariot swing low. Oh, and c’mon 
Eng-er-land! 

Jonathan Ray on the recent Spectator cruise: 
WWW. spectator, co. uk/jonathancruise 



ORDER FORM Spectator Wine Off er 
www.spectator.co.uk/wine-club 

Private Cellar Ltd, 57 High Street, Wicken, Cambridgeshire CB7 5XR 
Tel: 01353 721608; Email: spectator@privatecellar.co.uk 






Prices in form are per case of 12 



Club price No. 



White 1 

™ 2 ' 

3 

Sparkling 6 
Mixed 7 



Domaine Montmarin Chardonnay 2013, 14% vol 


£102.00 


Antonio Fattori Pinot Grigio Gregoris 2014, 12.5% vol 


"£16t40"' 


McNaught & Walker Sauvignon Bianc 2012, 13.5% vol 


'£15536 


Bodega Foster Ique Malbec 2013, 14% vol 


"T 16 T 4 O 


Springfontein Terroir Selection Pinotage 2010, 15% vol 


"£179.40"'"'^'"'"''’ 


Ambriel Classic Cuvee NV, i2%vol 


"£336!6o 


Sample case, two each of the above 


"£ 165766 “'“'““^ 



Mastercard/Visa no. 




Total 


Start date 


Expiry date Sec. code 


Issue no. 


Signature 


Delivery is FREE on mainland UK. 


Please send wine to 
Name 




Please contact us for a quote to High- 
lands and Islands. Prices include VAT. 
Payment should be made either by 


Address 




cheque with the order, payable to Pri- 






vate Cellar Ltd, or by debit or credit 
card, details of which may be tele- 
phoned or emailed. This offer is valid 
until 31 October 2015. 


Postcode 




Telephone 




Email 





Safe place where wine can be left 



*Only provide your email address if you would like to receive offers or communications by email from The Spectator (1828) Limited, part of the Press Holdings 
Group. See Classified pages for Data Protection Act Notice. The Spectator (1828) Limited, part of the Press Holdings Group would like to pass your details on 
to other carefully selected organisations in order that they can offer you information, goods and services that may be of interest to you. If you would prefer that 
your details are not passed to such organisations please tick this box □. 
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Chess 

Grand Tour 

Raymond Keene 

This week I conclude my coverage of the St Louis 
leg of the milli on dollar Grand Tour. 



Ca risen -So: Sinquefield Cup, St Louis 2015 




h c d c f ^4 h 



Although Carlsen is a pawn down here his knight 
is so much better than Black’s bishop that this 
small material imbalance is essentially irrelevant. 

29 a4 Bd8 30 Rd4 Kf8 31 Rfdl Rc6 32 Ne3 
Bb6 33 Nc4 Bxd4 34 Nxa5 This zwischenzug 
regains the pawn. 34 ... Qb6 35 Nxc6 Be 5 36 
Qd5 e3 37 a5 Qb5 38 Nd8 Ra7 39 Ne6+ 

Ke8 40 Nd4 Carlsen could have terminated the 
game more swiftly with 40 Nxc5 Qxc5 41 Qg8+ 
Kd7 42 Qxh7+ Kc6 43 Qxg6 when the pressure 
against d6 kills any black counterplay. 

40 ... Qxa5 41 Qg8+ Kd7 42 Gbch7+ Kc8 
43 Qg8+ Kb7 44 c3 bxc3 45 Qb3+ Qb6 46 
Qxb6+ Kxb6 47 bxc3 Bxd4 48 Rxd4 Kc6 
49 Kc2 Ra2+ 50 Kdl Rf2 51 Kel Kd7 52 
Ra4 Ke6 53 Ra8 Rh2 54 c4 Kf7 55 Rb8 Ke6 
56 Rg8 Black resigns 

Nakamura-Grischuk: Sinquefield Cup, St Louis 
2015 (see diagram 2) 

Nakamura won an instructive endgame in the last 
round, gradually driving his opponent into 
zugzwang. 63 Bg3 h6 64 Be5+ Kh7 65 Rf7+ 
Kg6 66 Rf8 Kh7 67 Bf4 a5 68 Bxh6 a4 69 
Be3 a3 70 Bxc5 a2 71 Bd4 Nc7 72 Ba1 
Ne8 73 c5 Nc7 74 c6 Ne8 75 Kh4 Nc7 76 
Kh5 Ne8 77 c7 Black resigns After 77 ... Nxc7 
78 Rf7+ mates quickly. 



PUZZLE NO. 379 

Black to play. This position is a variation from 
So-Nakamura, St Louis 2015. How can Black con- 
clude the attack with a brilliant coup? Answers to 
me at The Spectator by Tuesday 22 September or 
via email to victoria@spectator.co.uk or by fax on 
020 7681 3773. The winner will be the first correct 
answer out of a hat, and each week there is a prize 
of £20. Please include a postal address and allow 
six weeks for prize delivery. 

Last week's solution 1 ... Rc2 

Lost week's winner Paul Timson, Clitheroe, 

Lancashire 



Diagram 2 




ji l> c cl c r g h 



Carlsen-Topalov: Sinquefield Cup, St Louis 
2015 




ji !;> c d e I g h 



Here White should play 17 Nxf8 Qh3 18 Qxh3 
Bxh3 19 g3 Kxf8 20 Bh6 when he is certainly 
not worse. Instead Carlsen overreaches and 
Topalov’s accurate defence quickly creates an 
endgame where his extra piece comfortably 
outweighs Carlsen’s kingside pawn mass. 

1 7 e5 Qc6 1 8 f3 Qg6 1 9 Nf6+ Kd8 20 
Gbcg6 Rxg6 21 Ne4 Bb7 22 h4 Rc8 23 h5 
Rg8 24 Bd2 Nc4 25 Bc3 Bh6 26 Radi + 
Ke8 27 Rd3 Bf4 28 Nf2 Bc6 29 Nh3 Bg3 
30 Re2 Bb5 31 Rdl Bc6 32 Nf2 Bxe5 33 
Ng4 Bxc3 34 bxc3 Kf8 35 Kf2 Rh8 36 
Ne5 Nxe5 37 Rxe5 Be8 38 g4 f6 39 Re6 
Bb5 40 Rdel Rc7 White resigns 




i b C d c F g h 



Competition 
Arty limericks 

Lucy Vickery 

In Competition No. 2915 you were invited 
to submit limericks featuring a well-known 
artist and a destination of your choice. This 
challenge was spawned by a limerick Robert 
Conquest wrote about Paul Gauguin: 

When Gauguin was visiting Fiji 
He said things are different here, e.g. 

While Tahitian s kin 

Calls for tan spread on thin 

You must slosh it on here with a squeegee. 

Brian Allgar penned this response: 

Mr Conquest, your limerick’s cheaty — 

Stop writing mendacious graffiti! 

In Fiji? What rot. 

For the tropical spot 

Where Paul Gauguin arrived was Tahiti. 

It was a record-breaking entry size-wise 
and there was oodles of wit, skill and orig- 
inality on display (though I lost count of 
the number of times ‘Giotto’ was rhymed 
with ‘blotto’). The entries below earn their 
authors £10 each. 

In New Mexico, Georgia O’Keefe 
Found dry bones, stark sun, and relief 
From the Freudian gang 
With their t hin g for her thang 
And their eyes on her floral motif. 

Chris O’ Carroll 

On a tour of St Peter’s in Rome, 

Van Gogh told the guide in the Dome: 

‘Roman friend, I can’t hear; 

Could you lend me your ear? 

I seem to have left mine at home.’ 

Sylvia Smith 

While staying in Venice, El Greco 
Got thoroughly pissed on prosecco. 

He told several gents, 

‘My talent’s immense! 

Look — I’ll undo my pants — take a decko!’ 
George Simmers 

When Hieronymus Bosch was eleven 
He boarded a barque bound for Devon. 

Said the people of Bude 
As he swam in the nude, 

‘He’ll end up in hell, not in heaven!’ 

Alan Millard 

In New York there’s a modernist faction 
Thinks painting should always be action. 

Round here Jackson Pollock’s 
A load of old bollocks. 

But England’s the home of reaction. 

John Whitworth 

Had Gauguin sailed north to Hawaii, 

He’d have met with a local quirk, i.e. 

To comer and goer 
The same word ‘Aloha’ 

Sounds hello-y but can sound goodbye-y. 

Ray Kelley 

There once was an artist named Klimt 
Whose paintings look best if you squimt. 
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You’ll find an abundance 
Of samples in London’s 
Museums, and they all cost a mimt. 

Robert Schechter 

Michelangelo painted the ceiling 
Of a semi-detached in West Ealing 
Pope Julius phoned 
And politely intoned: 

‘Can you come and paint ours, ’cos it’s peeling.’ 
Philip Machin 

Georges Braque dreamed of flying to Mars 
And the faraway realm of the stars. 

There was nothing to do 

In the infinite blue 

Except painting those bloody guitars. 

G.M. Davis 

In summer, the young Botticelli 
Could be found on the beach in Pwllheli, 
Painting fine aquarelles 
Of girls standing on shells. 

Till it rained, when he went and watched telly. 
David Silverman 

When Rembrandt crossed old Father Rhine 
He thought ‘I am his, he is mine: 

If I come to great fame 
I’ll add him to my name.’ 

Now we know him as Rembrandt van Rijn. 
Alanna Blake 

When Rubens was visiting Chard, 

His efforts at painting were marred. 

The Somerset women 
Had taken to slimmin’ 

So he stuffed them with doughnuts and lard. 

C.J. deed 

Rothko painted a girl from Bel Air 
With whom he had had an affair. 

Her breasts he had found 
To be perfectly round; 

But on canvas they both came out square. 

Martin Parker 

Had Rembrandt resided in Gouda, 

His colours would just have got louder. 

Until the Night Watch 

Resembled a swatch 

Of fabrics you’d hang on a howdah. 

Nigel Mace 

When Victorian William Powell Frith 

Met his chums on a binge in Penrith 

They got utterly wrecked 

And could not recollect 

Where they were, why they went or who with. 

Mike Morrison 

When Salvador Dalf saw Luton 

He traded his ’tache for a futon 

He drank Earl Grey tea 

Each mor nin g at three 

And danced in the rain with his suit on. 

Albert Black 

NO. 2918: THREESOME 

You are invited to submit a poem composed 
entirely of three-letter words (16 lines maxi- 
mum). Please email entries, wherever pos- 
sible, to lucy@spectator.co.uk by midday on 
30 September. 
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Crossword 

2229 : 

Gnome 

by Dumpynose 

The third letters of extra words 
in two dozen clues spell out a 
35 (in ODQ 7&8), associated 
with the 19 31, which explains 
the remaining unclued lights 
(all different real words), one 
of which is the cause of the oth- 
ers and must be shaded. 

Across 

4 Packed out balls getting 
odd crew dancing (11) 

11 Italian aboard railway 
takes time travelling (9) 

12 Ample jumper one’s 
wearing (5) 

13 Plant gardener’s wife put 
in ground (grassy) (11) 

14 Public showing a nim ation 
as stunner stripped (4) 

15 Jack married after 
secretary insisted (3) 

18 Tom Boon designed 
buildings for the public 
good (7, two words) 

22 Solemn type wearing 
reverse of sober fine cloth 
( 6 ) 

23 Acceptable high charge (6) 

24 Yankee stops Heather 
resting (5) 

27 Sort swimming in tight 
trunks (5) 

29 Rough painter hit nameless 
relative (6) 

34 Nuts lionise idiotic 
omission (7) 

37 Young man lout did over 

(3) 

38 British potato for greedy 
bear (4) 

40 Aida flies with airbus 
across a Baltic kingdom 
(11, two words) 

41 Remove fastening from 
one brooch (5) 

42 Skin two fishes (9, two 
words) 

43 Mixed-up arsonist carries 
pet round gaol (11, two 
words) 



Down 

1 Offer period suite 
eccentric made 
inflammable (11) 

2 Legendary rife flower stiff 
people talked about (4) 

3 Trendy stolid doctor 
backed medic put in 
charge of racecourse (11) 

5 Split souvenir postcard 
almost full of vessels (7) 

6 Opera Arne composed 
amazed Ulster (6) 

7 Badly made dairy product? 
Not my select cows! (6) 

8 Newspaper’s working 
method of investigation (7) 

10 Letter and leaden book 
badly ripe for editing (9) 

16 Made by no one else, 
bolder claret feeds drunk 
(11, hyphened) 

17 Type of structure RIBA 
network established (11, 
hyphened) 

20 Churlish soldier follows 
him around with ill-will (9) 
25 Unknowns curb one past 
president slapping 
bohemian politico (5) 

28 Cute grandchild hoards 
most of vital mineral (7) 

30 A clumsy girl in love kisses 
chubby boy (7) 

32 Sermon Norman kept for 
antisocial bedfellow (6) 



33 Serious group of gyrating 
grunge fans (6) 

A first prize of £30 for the first 
correct solution opened on 5 
October. There are two runners- 
up prizes of £20. (UK solvers 
can choose to receive the latest 
edition of the Chambers 
Dictionary instead of cash— 
ring the word ‘Dictionary’.) 
Entries to: Crossword 2229, 

The Spectator, 22 Old Queen 
Street, London SWIH 9HP. 
Please allow six weeks for prize 
delivery. 
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SOLUTION TO 2226: WHITEHOUSE 



X was Ingrid Bergman, winner of a TERN (21) of OSCARs 
(8), who was born on 29th August 1915 and died on her 67th 
birthday. She appeared in MURDER ON THE ORIENT 
EXPRESS (O), ANASTASIA (O), FOR WHOM THE 
BELL TOLLS (perimeter) and GASLIGHT (O) (29). 

15, 16 and 23 were to be shaded. Title: Casablanca. 

First prize Andrew Bell, Shrewsbury 
Runners-up Janet de Rhe-Philipe, Upton Scudamore, 
Warminster; Geoffrey Telfer, Shipley, West Yorkshire 
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Status Anxiety 
My obsession with litter is 
bordering on mental illness 

Toby Young 



I t’s no good. I’ve tried to resist it, 
but I’ve succumbed. I’m now a 
full-blown litter Nazi. 

Whenever I leave my house, I 
make a point of taking a plastic bag 
with me so I can pick up litter. This is 
in Acton, mind you, so we’re talking a 
full-size bin liner, not your common- 
or-garden Sainsbury’s job. Everything 
goes in the bag. Not just beer cans and 
cigarette packets — I’m talking about 
mucky stuff like wet newspapers, 
polystyrene takeaway containers and 
banana skins. I even pick up those lit- 
tle black plastic bags full of excrement 
that some dog owners carefully place 
beside trees or hang on railings. 

My children are mortified by this 
behaviour. They usually try to physi- 
cally restrain me, pinning my arms 
to my side, or, failing that, run ahead, 
shouting, ‘Ergh’ and ‘Yucky’. They’re 
right to be embarrassed. I often attract 
queer looks from passers-by, who 
aren’t used to seeing middle-aged men 
in suits bent double over the pave- 
ment, manically trying to scrape a wet 
tissue off the asphalt. I’ve become so 
obsessed that I’m thinking about buy- 
ing one of those industrial machines 
street cleaners use to remove chewing 
gum from the pavement. 

Until recently, I limited myself to 
my road because the job is so time- 
consuming. On rubbish days, you 
will find me patrolling up and down. 




My irrational 
fury at the sight 
of rubbish is 
now so great 
that I’ve started 
picking it up 
everywhere I go 



inspecting my neighbours’ waste 
to make sure they haven’t put any- 
thing in the wrong place. Woe betide 
any resident who gets the day wrong, 
which is easy to do given that bank 
holidays push everything forward by 
24 hours. They will receive a person- 
al call from their local rubbish moni- 
tor, who will explain the finer points 
of Ealing Council’s collection policy, 
often at great length. 

If they’re out. I’ll pin a note to 
their door, although someone com- 
plained about that recently, saying it 
was like a gold-embossed invitation to 
burglars, advertising the fact that no 
one was home. 

But my irrational fury at the sight 
of rubbish is now so great that I’ve 
started picking it up everywhere else 
as well. My children refuse to go for 
walks with me on Hampstead Heath 
because they know I’ll fill several bin 
liners along the way — although, to be 
fair, the Heath is relatively clean com- 
pared with some other public spaces 
in London. I could literally spend my 
entire life on Shepherd’s Green pick- 
ing up litter. I wouldn’t even have 
time to grab a quick takeaway from 
the 12 fried chicken outlets on the 
Uxbridge Road. 

How do I know there are 12? 
Because I scrape the discarded boxes 
off the pavement when I walk my chil- 
dren home from school. 

It’s worse in the country. Drive 
along any motorway or dual carriage- 
way and you’ll see rubbish piling up on 
the central reservation. I never cease 
to be shocked by it. I mean, what goes 
through a driver’s head when they 
wind down the window and throw 
out a half- drunk can of Coca-Cola at 
90mph? I would send them to jail for 



ten years if I could. And the beaches! 
Don’t get me started on the beaches. 
We’ve become a nation that prefers to 
sit at home watching David Attenbor- 
ough programmes about our coastline 
than do anything to preserve it. 

I pity the small army of BBC 
‘researchers’ who were tasked with 
picking up all the litter before the 
saintly presenter strolled into shot. I’m 
a civil libertarian, but I would have no 
problem stationing CCTV cameras 
on every beach in Britain so that any- 
one leaving behind so much as a crisp 
packet could be fined £1,000. 

Why do I care so much about this? 
No doubt there’s a smidgeon of men- 
tal illness involved. It’s probably a 
variant of obsessive-compulsive dis- 
order — litter rage. It certainly seems 
to be getting worse as I get older. But 
I also think it’s a respectable thing 
to get worked up about. I’m not just 
talking about the impact of litter on 
the environment or the risk it poses to 
wildlife. It’s the underlying careless- 
ness that infuriates me, the casual dis- 
dain for the common weal — private 
wealth and public squalor. I haven’t 
become some frothing-at-the-mouth 
advocate of more public spending, but 
I do think we could be better custodi- 
ans of our shared spaces. 

My preferred solution would be 
for David Cameron to appoint a litter 
tsar who could organise Big Society- 
style clean-ups, assembling armies of 
volunteers who would sweep across 
Britain like benign locusts, leaving a 
spotless environment in their wake. 
Prime Minister, if you’re reading, I 
stand ready to serve. 



Toby Young is associate editor of 
The Spectator. 



MICHAEL HEATH 
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Clashes 
of the titans 

Roger Alton 



A thumping physical confronta- 
tion testing mind, muscle and 
sinew to the ultimate degree, 
and from which there could only be 
one winner. No, not the upcoming 
Rugby World Cup but the breath- 
taking confrontation between Roger 
Federer and Novak Djokovic in the 
US Open final. Rain delays meant 
that for British audiences it didn’t 
start till the small hours, and only we 
dedicated insomniacs could catch it. 
A pity, because it was one of the most 
bruising and thrilling of their 42 bat- 
tles, stretching back over eight years. 
It even had a garnish of audience bad 
behaviour —what else do you expect 
from the Yanks? — which Novak 
acknowledged with his characteristic 
amazing grace. 

The score between these two great 
heroes is 21 matches each: has there 
ever been an individual sporting 
rivalry to touch it? In the end Feder- 
er won just two points fewer than the 
Serb though Djokovic’s superiori- 
ty (he won by three sets to one) felt 
just a bit more than that as the match 
unfurled. A highlights tape would last 




It was one 
of the most 
thrilling of 
the 42 battles 
between 
Federer and 
Djokovic 



almost as long as the match itself, so 
intense and brilliant were the shots, 
full of astonishing defence, powerful 
net play, especially from the Swiss, 
incredible defence, as well as Feder- 
er’s occasional assaults on his oppo- 
nent’s second serve: that’s called 
Sabr, by the way — Sneaky Attack By 
Roger — where the Fed advances on 
to the court to take the second serve 
on the half volley. It is brilliantly exe- 
cuted and formidable gamesmanship. 
Roger’s saying, ‘That’s what I think of 
your second serve.’ 

For me the extraordinary highlight 
was the tenth game of the second set, 
and I beg you to watch it if you can. 
It lasted a full 15 minutes with Feder- 
er leading 5-4 and Djokovic serving. 
In the end the world No. 1 held serve, 
though Federer went on to take the 
set two games later. The tenth game 
had no impact on the outcome of the 
match, but illuminates what excep- 
tional drama these two giants have 
brought to our sporting life. He had 
his chances, Federer, but could only 
convert four of his 23 break points. 

How long can it go on? Federer 
is now 34, and his last Grand Slam 
was at Wimbledon in Olympic year, 
when he beat Andy Murray. In 2012 
he was the first thirtysomething to 
win the men’s title since Arthur Ashe 
in 1975. Roger’s longevity is almost 
beyond belief, but time is running out 
now. His amazing display at Flushing 
Meadows, not dropping a set until the 



final, could be his last bow. Gosh, the 
world hopes not, but all good things. . . 

M eanwhile, it’s time to get the 
beers in, the Rugby World 
Cup is about to start and what bet- 
ter excuse for a booze-up than a 
bit of aggro with the All Blacks. Ali 
Williams, who won 77 caps for New 
Zealand and played in three World 
Cups, has revealed to UEquipe that 
everyone hates England, everyone 
hates being beaten by England, and 
English supporters at Twickenham 
behave in a generally hateful way. If 
England win, says Williams, it will be 
a ‘dark day’, not just for rugby pre- 
sumably, but the world at large. Well, 
jolly good and bring it on, because 
what Williams overlooks is that eve- 
ryone else hates the All Blacks and 
their smug superiority. 

Here’s what we will learn and 
relearn over the next few weeks. On 
no account underestimate the Pacif- 
ic Islanders, Fiji, Tonga and Samoa. 
They are all enormous, fast and very 
physical, but ill-disciplined, too, which 
can jack up the penalty count. They 
also tend to believe in God, which 
may or may not be a great help. The 
South Africans are hard as rock, the 
Argentines can scrummage like tigers 
and the All Blacks never know when 
they are beaten. Nothing is easy, and 
the wheels might come off the Eng- 
lish chariot before Jerusalem gets 
built. 



DEAR MARY YOUR PROBLEMS SOLVED 




Q. Some years ago, while 
appearing as a barrister before 
a bench of three magistrates in 
the youth court, I encountered a 
problem. As I rose to address the 
chairman of the bench I found 
myself looking at an entirely 
androgynous figure with short 
brown hair, soft features and 
any physical indications of sex 
obscured beneath a large woolly 
jumper. After a moment’s panic 
— the custom is to address the 
court through the chairman using 
‘sir’ or ‘madam’ — I fell back on 
the anachronism ‘your worships’. 



a phrase only used by the most 
pompous and elderly of police 
officers, thereby making an utter 
fool of myself. What else could I 
have done, Mary? 

— M.H., Monmouth 

A. I am indebted to Sir Malcolm 
Rifkind, who suggests you could 
have circumvented the difficulty 
by addressing the court using 
the expression ‘to whom it may 
concern’. 

Q. While abroad recently I had 
some minor facial plastic surgery. 
My problem is that I was unable 
to curtail my social life for the full 
recovery period and had to make 
various public appearances, and 
I noted the curious expressions 
on some women’s faces. I thought 
I had got away with it but have 
since heard that various friends 
and acquaintances think that my 



husband was responsible for my 
swollen face. I would still prefer 
my surgery not to be common 
knowledge but can’t bear this slur 
on my beloved husband. What 
should I do to clear his name 
without humiliating myself? 

— Name and address withheld 

A. Why not take a tip from the 
Scarlet Pimpernel? Next time 
you are with some of the key 
tongue-w aggers, discreetly use 
a mixture of ground pepper 
and chilli powders in your 
handkerchief to trigger a sudden 
onset sneezing fit and general 
allergic reaction in front of them. 
‘Oh no!’ you can cry as the tears 
run down your swelling face. 

‘I seem to have triggered this 
wretched allergy again. Did any of 
you see me when my face swelled 
up last month? What on earth 
could I be allergic to?’ 



Q. I have to arrange a memorial 
service in the near future. 
Funerals tend to be a bit dreary, 
so how can I enliven this event? 
-A.Y., London NWl 

A. Why not take your lead from 
the family of Ann Barr, who 
included, at her July memorial 
service in St Bride’s Fleet Street, 
a chief mourner in the form of 
Ann’s parrot? The parrot, Turkey, 
was aged but present in the 
centre of proceedings and began 
warbling in accompaniment to 
singer Nico Springman as she 
delivered ‘When She Loved Me’ 
by Randy Newman. In response, 
laughter and joy rippled through 
the congregation. If no significant 
parrot can be traced, a significant 
dog or even small pony could 
take centre stage. These animals 
signify love, not loss, and their 
presence is cheering. 
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Food 

Foodies without the faff 

Tanya Gold 




I cannot review the Gay Hus- 
sar every time the Labour party 
behaves like a self-harming teen- 
ager (‘I don’t want to be elected, any- 
way!’) so I went to Portland instead. 

Portland is a spectral restaurant 
on Great Portland Street; it is a good 
place to feel numb. The name is neu- 
tral, bespeaking nothing beyond a 
vague acknowledgement of its sur- 
roundings, which is Fitzrovia and its 
traffic pollution; Portland, on the 
whole, is so understated the crit- 
ic struggles to get a grip on its mys- 
teries, as if sliding down a glacier 
towards ducks. Even its Twitter pres- 
ence is ambiguous: when I attempted 
to follow it, I mistakenly followed the 
loveless bastard whose job is to tweet 
the weather in Portland, Oregon 
(‘Cloudy’) — but that is my punish- 
ment for seeking fact without opinion 
on Twitter, and I will bear it. 

So a restaurant in Fitzrovia, palely 
loitering; for some reason I think of 
John Keats playing busboy. The floor 
is blond, the walls white, the chairs 
tan, the banquettes grey, the paint- 
ings bloody and emaciated (one crit- 



My ideal 
restaurant 
would be 
owned by the 
Phantom of 
the Opera and 
Billy Bunter 
and specialise 
in 10 ft 
sausages 



ic said she thought she saw Theresa 
May on the wall). It is faintly Swed- 
ish industrial, but spindly: it could be 
the world’s chicest cafeteria. It is co- 
owned by Will Lander of the Quality 
Chop House (son of the FTs restau- 
rant critic) and Daniel Morgenthau 
of 10 Greek Street; the chef is Mer- 
lin Labron-Johnson of In De Wuld 
near Ghent. 

None of this is my style particu- 
larly. A says my ideal restaurant 
would be owned by the Phantom of 
the Opera and Billy Bunter and spe- 
cialise in 10ft sausages, but I am too 
moral to dine in Stringfellows, which 
is probably the closest London can 
offer to such a mad fantasy. My Spec- 
tator colleagues would tell me the 
technical term for my quibbling is 
‘being a Feminazi [who cannot take 
a compliment] and wears dungarees 
made of gravity’. 

But I do think Portland has done 
something remarkable behind its 
cape of vague, as I dine on a weekday 
lunchtime with A and the strangely 
pliant toddler: it has made a foodie 
restaurant that is not pretentious, 
overpriced or insulting to the intelli- 
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gence of the diner. It does not pretend 
there are tree elves in the kitchen 
whisking eggs and laying straw (Dab- 
bous — and if I sought such creatures 
I would reread The Hohhii). It does 
not think we are in 1636, and this 
must be explained by a menu mas- 
querading as a PhD thesis (Dinner). 
It does not make you listen to an iPod 
playing the sound of whales chatting, 
the better to ‘appreciate’ its ‘vision’ 
as you eat something that was never 
meant to exist (The Fat Duck); it does 
not make you look into your lunch’s 
eyes before you eat it, and contem- 
plate your latent psychopathy, for 
which you must then, in every sense, 
pay (Beast). 

The menu divides into Char- 
cuterie. Snacks, First Course, Main 
Course, and ‘Sides’. We eat tempura 
courgette flowers, which are divine, 
addictive: a foodie’s sour cream and 
onion Pringles. Portland lardo are 
soft needles of pig fat; they melt on 
greedy tongues. Wild sea-trout with 
peas, beans and cider sauce and toma- 
to salad with redcurrants are perfectly 
wrought plates of slightly pretentious 
food. But the duck — and the exqui- 
site potato mille-feuille, a tiny basket 
of fried potato so delicious I almost 
went full restaurant critic and wept — 
is so wondrous I burped. Pudding — 
brown butter ice cream with grilled 
pear and strawberry tart — is likewise 
glorious. 

Morgenthau and Landau have 
done it. They have made a foodie res- 
taurant that is not hateful, and this, in 
itself, is something wild. 



Portland, Great Portland Street, 
London W1W6QQ, tel: 020 7436 3261. 



MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 
Twitter speak 

Tweeting’s like text messaging, 
isn’t it?’ said my husband 
confidently, though not, as usual, 
from any knowledge of the 
matter. 

I find the register of language 
in tweets interesting. The tweeter 
in his own right must assume an 
easy tone, quite different from 
that of the niggling troll. As far 
as style goes, I was impressed by 
Jamie Reed, the Labour MP who 
made public his resignation from 
the shadow cabinet when Jeremy 
Corbyn had hardly finished his 
acceptance speech. 

Mr Reed is fond of tweeting, 
and quite good at it. The little 
picture (tweeters it call an 




avatar) with his account shows 
Larry Sanders, the fictional 
chatshow host. Having resigned, 
Mr Reed later tweeted: ‘Forgot 
to put the bones in my shirt 
collars and now my train has 
broken down. What a day.’ This 
exemplifies a blithe insouciance 
useful in the face of trolls. 

Trollery is not always subtle. 
‘Good riddance you shithouse 
coward!’ tweeted Greg Morgan, 
‘Everton fan’, to Mr Reed 
shortly after his resignation. 



Then someone called Jo Irvine 
‘mother of two cats’, tweeted: 
‘Great. Labour can get rid shite 
like you in the front bench & 
have a real opposition.’ I expect 
she meant on not in, but i and 
o are neighbours on the wee 
keyboard that tweeters so often 
use. To her Mr Reed replied: ‘Hi, 
Jo. Did you get the flowers?’ 
Rick Toomer, who holds 
a baby in his avatar, tweeted: 
‘You’re proper rubbish, you are. 
A right wally. Idiot hole. Etc.’ 

To this Mr Reed tweeted: ‘I love 
“idiot hole”.’ As it happened, 

Mr Toomer seemed not to be as 
dim as he pretended, for he had 
earlier tweeted a photo of the 



Toomer baby holding a copy of 
the book That’s Not My Kitten, 
under which Papa Toomer 
tweeted: ‘Next in the popular 
series: That’s Not My Party.’ 
There was worse, but when 
someone called Andrew 
Thompson tweeted: ‘Impressive, 
isn’t it, how readily the 
Corbynistas offer the hand of 
friendship and reconciliation?’ 
Mr Reed rejoined: ‘It’s a little 
tight around the neck.’ 

I can’t say that I’d noticed 
Mr Reed before, but his tweets 
neatly embody a style of 
discourse that English has never 
been called upon to supply 
before. — Dot Wordsworth 
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WINE CLUB 

UPCOMING EVENTS 




Winemaker’s Dinner with 
Charles Sichel of Chateau Angludet 

Join us in the Josephine Room at The Jugged Hare for 
a delicious game dinner featuring the famously elegant 
wines of Chateau Angludet, the Cru Bourgeois of Cru 
Class e quality. 

The Sichel family - part-owners of Chateau Palmer - have 
owned Angludet for over 50 years and the ever-quotable 
Charles Sichel will introduce and discuss several fine 
Angludet vintages ideally suited to The Jugged Hare’s 
game dishes. 

This dinner promises to be heavily oversubscribed and 
we suggest booking promptly. 

THE JUGGED HARE, 

49 CHISWELL STREET, 

LONDON ECIY 4SA 

WEDNESDAY 4 NOVEMBER 
7 P.M. I £120 

TO BOOK 

www.spectator.co.uk/angludet 

020 7961 0243 

In association with 

H A 

Chateau angludet ^ 

MAKUAUN 




Port masterclass with Jonathan Ray 

Come and join our wine writer, Jonathan Ray, for an 
evening of port, sherry and other fortified wines at the 
Spectator offices on Thursday 3 December. Jonathan 
will take us through a number of wines, highlighting 
the differences between vintage and tawny ports, and 
explaining the intricacies of Late Bottled Vintage and 
white port as well as when and when not to decant. 

THE SPECTATOR 
22 OLD QUEEN STREET 
LONDON SWIH 9HP 

THURSDAY 3 DECEMBER 
6.30-8.30 P.M. I £49 

TO BOOK 

www.spectator.co.uk/port 

020 7961 0243 
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New Fiat 500X from only £155 per month* 



BIK 


MPG 


CO2 


from 


Combined 


Emissions from 


19% 


Up to 68.9 


109 g/km 



To find out more ond to book o test drive go to fi<it.co*ulc/fteet or coll our business 
centre on 01753 519442. 




THE NEW ITAUAN CROSSOVER 



Fuel oon$un^:4k>n figures for Fia^t 500X r^nge (l/10Qkm): Urban 32.5 (8.7] -fiO.t (4.7); Extra Urban 49.6 [5.7] - 74.3 (3^); Combiried 42.2 (6.7) - 66.9 (4.1). CO] emi$$iori$ 
157™ 109 g/km. i^acWip 
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nQidmdMiri R^Ctoniwtt ihm» 3Dth SapUfnbtr 2Qia^ OtTn nrwy b» wM md nnwea e my Him Sui^ lo auailibity, Oifw tub^ toMatot. Quwitoe and/dr ndvrinityrmy t» nqutrad. Fiat Comet Hrt, »o Bm nud, 
Stoug^, SLt 4.DX. We wvit uAtb e 9T cf?dHvv hpbdng Fttf Flnux^ 





